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If you were in Tommy's place you would 
be as astonished as he is to discover that 
the water in the old swimming hole is 
really fine again. For until a short time 
ago it had long been unfit for swimming 
ae polluted by acid sludge, the waste mate- 
rial froma nearby factory. Black, viscous, 
evil smelling, acid sludge is both danger- 
ous and destructive. Lurking in str 

and waste pools. it poisoned the water... 
polluted the air...seared grass, trees and 
crops with its fiery corrosive breath—like 
an evil dragon of ancient legend. Yet lis- 
ten to the tale of how a group of modern 
oft. Georges made this dragon consume 
itself in its own fire—and at the same time 
pay them for the privilege of doing so! 

Acid sludge contains sulfuric acid 

valuable. but extremely destructive. For 
years the problem of how to dispose of 
the waste and recover the acid sat on 
industry's doorstep. Then the Chemical 
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Construction Corporation, a sion of 
the American Cyanamid Company, de- 
veloped a process by which the sulfuric 
acid is not only recovered, but coke, the 
fuel used in the process, is created. 
Thus does the nuisance consume 
itself, provide a valuable product, 
and furnish the fuel to keep the 
process going! This is one of the 
ways that industry is meeting the 
problem of controlling necessary 
industrial waste. 

But su work is only a small 
part ofthat done by chemico.” 
Its engineering staff operates on 
a large scale in all parts of the 
world... designing, constructing 
and delivering complete new 
plants—ready-to-run—for chemi- 
cal manufacture. This technical 
ability is of supreme importance in 
America’s great defense program, 
THE 
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One of a& Serte illu trating Cyanamid 


non in, the waten’s FINE!” 


and “Chemico” is engaged almost 100% 
in preparedness work. Here is another 
striking instance of how Cyanamid 
serves the nation and the public. 
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FIGHT OVER STRIKE LAWG............ oak 
Official Washington is convinced that the 
era of laissez-faire unionism is about at an 
end, although it isn’t quite sure just what 
is going to happen. Initial congressional 
action to crack down on labor is being 
met with an all-out fight by labor to head 
off drastic regulation. For weeks this will be 
Washington’s biggest domestic story. Here 
is the situation, accurately interpreted with 
an eye to future events. 


OUTLOOK FOR INFLATION............ a 
The capital is talking in astronomical 
spending figures these days. On paper it 
appears like a tremendous pressure for 
inflation. An official and hardheaded ex- 
amination of the problem reveals some 
surprising facts . . . facts which are as 
simple but as pertinent as the history- 
shattering flow of dollars into consumers’ 
pockets, as the balkiness of Congress in 
effecting stringent price control, as the 
Administration’s attitude—all clearly re- 
corded in this article. 


BREAKING U-BOAT BLOCKADE...... ru 
Washington has its fingers crossed—it 
thinks it has broken the U-boat strangle- 
hold in the Atlantic. This is known— 
shipping losses have dropped to the lowest 
point since the start of the war. Why? 
The article explains new convoy tech- 
niques, new offensive tactics against sub- 
marines, reveals progress of merchant ship 
building—in short, proves that official 
optimism is based on some really cold and 
sober actualities. 


GROWING RIFT WITH JAPAN........ P. 16 
One capital personality must be thorough- 
ly understood in order to grasp the com- 
plete story of the Japanese problem. That 
personality is thoughtful, deliberate Cor- 
dell Hull, Secretary of State. For eight 
years he has used all of his persuasive 
powers and patience to keep the Far 
Eastern situation from exploding. The 
time for words may have passed, but now 
is the time to see how he operated, how he 
tried to keep diplomacy working. 


SEA POWER IN THE PACIFIC.......... P.18 
At this moment half of the world’s fighting 
ships are ready to fire at the drop of an 
ultimatum in the Far East. Those war- 
ships are berthed from Japan down to the 
Dutch East Indies, from Singapore to 
Pearl Harbor. The Pictogram this week 
shows the numerical line-up of sea power, 
how Japan compares with the United 
States, Britain, Australia and the Dutch. 


PHILIPPINES: FRONT IN EAST 
Even as diplomats still talk, U.S. war 
preparations in the hands of seasoned ad- 
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mirals and generals is centering in the 
Philippines, those 7,000 islands directly 
athwart Japan’s southward expansion. Not 
very long ago official views were that the 
islands could not be properly defended in 
event of war with Japan. Now planes, 
ships, guns, troops are being poured into 
the Philippines. What accounts for the 
change in plans? What is the new strategy 
Washington is talking about? This article 
carefully explains, clears up many vital 
questions. 


WHAT U. S. INDUSTRY WANTS...... P. 22 
The National Association of Manufactur- 
ers sat down with leaders in Government 
to talk about defense, labor, management, 
taxes, emergency planning. Extremely 
significant were some of the utterances— 
so significant, in fact, that The United 
States News prepared a tightly knit sym- 
posium of what American industry is 
thinking about today. 


aeuwrs GOT “OUST BOWL .......003.02... P. 24 
The rains again have fallen in the South- 
east and advertising signs now blink again 
at night. But the problem is far from 
solved, as this article reveals. True, the 
one-time Dust Bow! now blooms, but the 
drought, which moved eastward, seriously 
affected crops and water power, may still 
result in power rationing as new and 
mighty defense machines eat into the 
kilowatts. Here is a story of weather and 
its relation to war production. 


GOOD NEIGHBOR TEST................ P. 44 
Allocation—the official label for rationing 
—is a weighty factor in hemisphere trade. 
Officials realize that good will is nothing 
more than a synonym for steel, tin plate, 
copper wire and machinery. How they plan 
to turn a word into action constitutes the 
basis for this week’s Special Report. 
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‘Ten month, celebrating the fiftieth year of the New 
York Central’s famous Empire State Express, two new 
crack trains of stainless steel inherit that great name. 
Important additions to the tradition of progress of a 


great railroad, they will facilitate traffic between many 
key cities along the busy New York Central System. 

Typifying the tremendous railroading advances of 
half a century, these Budd-built trains have an added 
importance in the light of the country’s all-out Defense 
effort. For they provide an answer to two of our con- 
flicting shortages: steel and railway passenger cars. 

These two new light-weight Budd trains were built 
with 1,280,000 less pounds of steel than ordinary 








equipment would have taken . . . steel needed to build 
tanks or guns or armored cars for our modern army. 


Budd’s durable, light-but-strong stainless steel cars 
have already run more than three hundred million 
miles on American railroads, and have achieved results 
that far surpass the originai claims made for them. 
For they produce many economies desirable in ordi- 
nary times — doubly important today. 


Because they weigh less, they release motive 
power and fuel for other needs. They travel safely 
on fast schedules. And because they need less “time 
out” for maintenance and repair, these cars are in 
service far more than conventional equipment. 

















With such savings in metals, time and labor, Budd 
stainless steel cars are the “Economy Cars” of Defense. 
For all these important economies are made without 
sacrifice of strength, safety or long life. 


The two new Empire State Expresses — and others 
of the “Stainless Fleet”— make a real contribution to 
Defense . . . and point the way to unprecedented rail- 
road advancement after the emergency is over. 





EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY + PHILADELPHIA 
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BUDD HELPS ARM EVERY BRANCH OF THE SERVICE 


Bodies for Army cars and trucks, bombs, shells, stain- 
less steel parts for fighting planes and Navy ships today 
stream off Budd’s production lines. Arming America’s 
defenders is Budd's most urgent business today! 


BUDD CARS SAVE STEEL FOR DEFENSE 











Since Pony Express days—The Business Route of the Nation 


Clip-clop. Can you hear him, traveler? 
Clippity-clop, clip-clop. Dusty hoofs on 
a sun-baked plain. Listen, traveler-by- 
air, as you soar along United’s Main 
Line Airway, the Business Route of the 
Nation. History is riding below you! 

Since Pony Express days, this route 
has been the nation’s life-line of trade! 

Along the Business Route are great 
cities founded by trudging pioneers. 
Steel rails of the nation’s first transcon- 
tinental railroad glint in the Main Line 
sun. First cross-continent telegraph wires 


followed this path, and at intervals the 
first coast-to-coast highway is white be- 
neath your wings! 

This is the central, direct way east 
and west, linking the greatest population 
centers, chief defense plants, rich agri- 
cultural areas at three miles a minute. 

Through the four seasons, fifty-two 
weeks a year, business men fly the Busi- 
ness Route to go where business is! 

A giant bird of metal, the United 
Mainliner, is ready now to carry you 
across the route that history opened! 
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United Air Lines 


. Year round, the Main Line Airway 
UNITED) for passengers, mail and express 
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It*s now possible to picture what's ahead for U. S. in this war; to give an 
outline of military objectives, of military plans, of plans for U. S. industry. 

Many of the facts were intended to be highly secret. However: The Chicago 
Tribune obtained and published them. They're now known to Hitler and to Japan. 

Not that this is the whole story. It isn't. But: It's enough to give the 
broad outline of the problem ahead; enough to show what the Joint Army and Navy 
Board -- the U. S. strategists -- think is going to be necessary to win. 

Of course: Every nation always is preparing plans for military defeat of 
other nations. That's what general staffs are for. There probably are U. S. 
plans for defeating the British. Importance this time is in the fact of develop- 
ing hostilities with Germany, of threatened hostilities with Japan. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








President Roosevelt asked U. S. strategists to determine the effort that 
would be required to defeat this nation's "potential enemies." 

Army-Navy Board outlined the problem as follows..... 

First phase: Provide maximum aid for nations now fighting Germany and Japan. 
Insure delivery of goods to Britain. This is the present phase. 

Second phase: Prepare for active participation with friendly powers at war; 
prepare to join in to get set for the final offensive aimed at victory. 

Third phase: Total defeat of enemies. | 














To accomplish that task, strategists say the following iS neceSSary.eee. 

In case of Japan: Use economic blockade, organize a Chinese offensive, use 
air assault on Japanese industry. Force needed: 25 groups of bombers with 1,700 
planes; 32 groups of pursuit ships with 4,160 planes. No invasion. 

In case of Germany. Clear seas of submarines, gain overwhelming control in 
the air, blast German industry and transport, encourage subversive forces. Then: 
Start ground operations aimed at victory. Timing: Earliest U. S. can be ready is 
July, 1943. U. S. air strategists hold that, if a vast air offensive is success- 
ful, an invasion of Europe may not be necessary to win. 

That's the over-all outline as the strategists give it. 














As U. S. admirals-generals see the problem of beating Hitler..... 

Russia probably can't be counted on after July 1, 1942. 

England's strength is at sea and in the air; is not, and does not promise 
to be, a decisive strength on land or in the air or at sea. 

So: The task of defeating Hitler, if he's to be defeated, falls on U. S. 

To do the job will require armed forces of 10,045,658 men. In the Army: 
6,745,658 men against today's 1,500,000. In Army Air Corps: 2,050,000. In 
the Navy, including air force: 1,100,000 men. In the Marines: 150,000 men. 

That's the man power involved. Plans contemplate U. S. "task forces," large- 
ly armored and motor divisions, operating in North Africa, the Middle East, 
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France and Holland cand Belgium. MThat's the scene of action now in mind. 

As for the problem of air assault on Germany..... 

It calls for 6,860 U. S. bombers in operating squadrons. Available bases 
will accommodate only 3,842 bombers. This means: There is need for 117 more air 
bases adjacent to Germany, able to support 3,018 more operating bombers. 

Of Germany's air strength: Operating combat ships, now 5,847, projected by 
mid-1943 to 9,250; total air fleet. now 11,8355, projected 18,900; all types of 
planes, now 36,320, projected 57,705. U. S. aims at producing 50,000 a year. 

















That's the over-all military part of the problem. 

Next is problem of translating military requirements into appropriations; 
into detailed blueprints for production. OPM's planners enter here. 

The planners are advising President Roosevelt..... 

An outlay of $150,000,000,000 will be required to meet demands outlined by 
Army-Navy Board. Present over-all arms program is under $75,000,000,000. 

It will be necessary to spend $40,000,000,000 in 1942 and between $50,000,- 
000,000 and $60,000,000,000 in 1943 to be set for action by July, 1943. 

To spend any such sums in any such time is going to force drastic shifts in 
U. S. industry; is going to mean forced reductions in living standards, to mean 
ruthless conversion of factories into arms work, to mean all kinds of controls. 

In fact: There's grave question whether the job can be done in that time. 
Certainly there's nothing in the record to date to suggest that it can be. 














Roosevelt is likely to press Japan for positive assurances that she will 
piay ball with U. S.; is unlikely to accept more time-consuming arguments. 

Obviously: Japan is in a corner; is forced either to accept U. S.-British 
terms or to try to break out of an economic blockade that tightens steadily. 

She expects sooner or later to fight. But: A fight now would find her at 
an extreme disadvantage; would offer little hope of eventual victory. 

There's no effort here to minimize the difficulties of a war with Japan. 
It probably would be a long war--one or two years. It would involve losses. 

Yet: In the end, Japan would be strangled, would be defeated. 

Present crisis is based on the official conclusion that one more Japanese 
move would threaten: (1) to cut U. Se. supply lines to vital materials; (2) to 
make untenable the U. S. Philippine position; (3) to block aid to China. 

Decision is to use force to prevent any of those eventualities. 











It looks like one more reorganization of defense machinery ahead. 

SPAB, like OPM, and like the Defense Commission before that, is buried in 
red t.pe, in overlapping authority, in conflicting personalities. 

The result: Continved slow motion in defense work, continued piling up of 
unsolved problems, continued ducking of big issues that can't safely be ducked. 

There's a New Dealer effort to blame dollar-a-year men, to say that the at- 
titude of businessmen is one of business as usual. Actually: The trouble lies 
in divided authority, in absence of any one man or agency with power to crack 
down in order to get results. Roosevelt keeps power in the White House. 

And: What real power is held outside is in hands of the Army and Navy. It's 
admittedly an administrative mess, and one that steadily grows worse. 





Labor leaders are frightened for the first time since 1933. 

They see regulation ahead. They see some loss of personal power if Con- 
gress forces registration of unions; if a check is applied to strikes. 

But: They're probably unduly alarmed. White House influence is on the side 
of moderation in any action taken; is encouraging Senate to go slowly. 
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NAVIGATION WATCHES 


Pilot to bombardier... 


OVER TARGET 


ELGIN NAVIGATION WATCH—21 jewels, position adjusted. Twenty- 


four hour dial. Full sweep-second hand and second setting. 


Accurate, non-magnetic, corrosion-resistant navigation 
watches for use in bombing planes are coming out of the 
Elgin factory daily. Elgin’s master craftsmen are producing 
these on government order along with other precision in- 


struments for America’s army, navy and aviation forces. 


In the glow of his amber lamp the pilot 
checks the “position report” from his navi- 
gator. A glance at his navigation watch 
and he calls to the bombardier: “Target 
2 minutes, 3214 seconds on course!” 

The ship levels for the bombing ap- 
proach. Crisply the order comes, “Open 
bomb bay doors!” 

With seconds to go, the bombardier 
makes final adjustments of the bomb-sight. 
Then, on the instant the target is caught 
in the cross-hairs, a stick of bombs wings 
earthward. 


* * * * * * 


STOP WATCHES 
COMPASSES 
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AVIATION CLOCKS 
TIME FUSES FOR SHELLS 


On the navigator and pilot rests the re- 
sponsibility for bringing the bomber on 
the target—and for getting it home again. 
Unless their calculations achieve split-sec- 
ond accuracy, the mission may prove worse 
than useless. And whether shooting posi- 
tion by the stars or flying on a target by 
dead reckoning, they must rely on the pre- 
cision timing of their navigation watches. 

Navigation watches for use in both army 
and navy bombers are now being produced 
by Elgin on government order. Each is 
protected by an inner magnetic shield and 


* * * * * * 


TANK CLOCKS 
JEWEL BEARINGS 


Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois, U. 8. A. 
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SERVICE WATCHES 


suspended in a shock-proof holder. Elgin 
is also turning out other types of precision 
instruments for America’s defense forces. 

To this work, Elgin brings the finest 
scientific facilities . . . plus a skill de- 
veloped through four generations. 

Every Elgin precision instrument is 
thoroughly American. All the parts are 
created exclusively in the Elgin factory — 
the largest in the worid devoted to the 
manufacture of fine timepieces. 


ELGIN: 


THE GREATEST NAME IN AMERICAN FINE 


WATCHMAKING SINCE 1865 


* * * * * * 
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CHRONOMETRIC TACHOMETERS 
SPECIAL TIMING DEVICES FOR NAVAL AND AVIATION USE 


















Rising Tempo of Arms Production . . . Tin for Latin America... 


Ceilings for Automobile Prices . . . ‘Streamlining’ of Priorities 


Labor. The Smith antistrike bill, referred 
to the Senate Labor Committee by Vice 
President Wallace, is headed for a fight in 
the Senate this week. The measure, passed 
by the Heuse by a vote of 252 to 136, pro- 
vides drastic restrictions on union activi- 
ties, including a ban on jurisdictional and 
sympathy walkouts. AFL President Green 
and CIO President Murray issued state- 
ments denouncing the bill as a threat to the 
fundamental rights of labor. (Page 11.) 


* * * 


Foreign trade. Hopes for lifting of re- 
strictions on trade with Japan remained 
dim as negotiations in Washington dragged 
through their second full week. (Page 16.) 
Replying to President Roosevelt’s demand 
for enlightenment as to why Japan was in- 
creasing its military strength in Indo- 
China, Tokyo declared that reports con- 
cerning movements of her troops have been 
“exaggerated,” Meanwhile, the Army and 
Navy speeded defense precautions in the 
Pacific; Japanese in Mexico prepared to 
leave for the homeland. (Page 20.) 

On the other hand, Britain declared war 
on Finland, Rumania and Hungary. 


* * * 


Shipbuilding. Maritime Commission an- 
nounced that ship construction will be 
stepped up to two ships a day by the 
middle of 1942. Secretary Knox revealed 
that plans are ready for mass production 
of the “Sea Otter,” 1,500-ton merchant 
ship powered by a gasoline motor. So far 
trials are “extremely successful,” he said. 


* * * 


Defense contracts. Witnesses told a 
special House Military Affairs subcom- 
mittee that middlemen who have negoti- 
ated contracts between businessmen and 
Government have received “fantastic” 
commissions for their services. One such 
agent, it was said, received $189,364 from 
one company alone. Chairman May prom- 
ised House colleagues that all reports of 
irregularities in the handling of Govern- 
ment contracts would be investigated. 


* * * 


Automobile prices. Formulas for fixing 
retail price ceilings on automobiles were 
presented to a meeting of dealers by the 
Office of Price Administration. Alterna- 
tive plans provide that dealers would be 
permitted to add 331% per cent of actual 
freight charges to the list price of a new 
car, or they would be permitted to add 
5 per cent to the list price, plus an addi- 
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tional charge of 5 per cent of actual freight 
charges. 

OPA officials at the meeting said thai 
as yet ceiling prices on used cars had not 
been considered, but that such a ceiling 
is inevitable. 


7 * * 


Railroads. Settlement of the threatened 
railway strike was reported to the Presi- 
dent by his fact-finding board. The agree- 
ment gave workers an annual basic wage 
boost of $300,000,000. In return, the 
unions promised a moratorium on requests 
for changes in working rules during the 
emergency. (Page 36.) 


* * * 


Steel. Steel plates were placed under vir- 
tual rationing by Allocations Order No. 1, 
issued by Priorities Director Donald M. 
Nelson. The order requires producers to 
file with the Office of Production Manage- 
ment by the fifteenth of each month a 
schedule of production and shipments for 
the following month and a statement of 
unfilled orders for the period. 


* * * 


Tin. 218,600 metric tons of tin were re- 
leased to Latin America by Supply Priori- 
ties and Allocations Board. SPAB an- 
nounced the step will meet minimum re- 
quirements of Latin America for tin plate 
needed in canning foodstuffs; that the plan 
is expected to eliminate the price gouging 
on tin plate which has recently been re- 
ported by a number of Latin-American 
importers. (Page 44.) 
* # *& 


Priorities. Formal approval of a Produc- 
tion Requirements Plan to “streamline” 
the granting of priority ratings was an- 
nounced by Priorities Division, OPM. 
Under the new plan, effective January 1, 
manufacturers of essential civilian goods 
and defense products will be able to ob- 
tain priority assistance for a three months’ 
supply of materials. 

The new method also requires each par- 
ticipant to file with OPM five copies of a 
detailed report on his inventories, his vol- 
ume of business, his customers and their 
use of his products. 


* * * 


Power. Heavy rainstorms throughout the 
Southeast resulted in the removal of all 
restrictions on the use of power in six 
Southeastern States. (Page 24.) 

A day earlier, Materials Director Wil- 
liam L. Batt charged that politics caused 





‘rejection of the Douglas Dam project in 


a 


Tennessee by a House committee. 
* * * 


Platform for industry. The National 
Association of Manufacturers, in annual t 
convention at New York, unanimously 
adopted a platform demanding a single 
agency with a single head to oversee the 
defense program. Other recommendations: 
widespread taxation, including a general 
federal sales tax to finance defense, sale of 
Government stocks of farm commodities 
as living costs rise; defeat of Securities and 
Exchange Commirsion proposals to amend 
federal securities law's. 

Directors of th. Association elected 
William P. Witherow, president of the 
Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, as pres- 
ident. He succeeds Walter D. Fuller. 





* * * 


Arms production. An encouraging pic- 
ture of progress in defense production was 
outlined before the National Association 
of Manufacturers by OPM Director Gen- 
eral Knudsen. His general description; 
contracts let, $43,000,000,000; deliveries by 
January 1, $12,700,000,000; deliveries in 
1942, $26,000,000,000; production in 1943, 
$36,000,000,000. On specific items: planes, 
60 per cent of peak; tanks, 30 per cent; 
guns and ammunition, 50 per cent. 
Optimism over plane production was 
voiced by Col. John H. Jouett, who pre- 
dicted that aircraft factories next year 
will turn out 50,000 planes—the goal ad- 
vanced by the President in May, 1940. 





: 
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* * * 


Defense spending. %8,000,000,000 was 
added to the nation’s defense outlay when 
the House passed a defense supplemental 
bill providing funds for critical items to 
outfit a 3,200,000-man Army. Grand total 
of appropriations and contract authoriza- 
tions for defense now reaches nearly $68,- 
000,000,000. 

The House action followed publication 
of a report that the Joint Army and Navy 
Board had submitted an estimate to the 
President on war requirements. This esti- 
mate, it was said, held that Germany could 
not be defeated by the European powers 
now fighting against her and that an 
A.E.F. of 5,000,000 men would be required 
to defeat Hitler. 





—- 


(On pages referred to in parentheses 
above will be found more extended treat- 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 


* * * 
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Captain's cabin: cross-country style 


XT TIME you take a trip—pipe 

yourself into the trimmest trav- 
eling quarters that ever made a swift, 
smooth passage! 

Something extra tidy, this time .. . 
neat and shipshape, fit for any Cap- 
tain of Industry ...and priced way 
down where even the cabin boy would 
call it a “‘buy!”’ 

The name? A Pullman Roomette! 
The moment you see it, you'll be 
reminded of a snug ship’s cabin—so 





THE PULLMAN ROOMETTE—A swell Pullman bargain! Comfort- 
able sofa seat and a wide panorama window. Individual 
weather control—roomy clothes locker, mirrored cabinet, 
your own toilet and wash basin—and, concealed in the wall, 
a big, soft bed that drops into position (all made up and 


ready!) at the touch of a lever. 





ingeniously have we juggled feet and 
inches to give you everything you 
need ! 


To begin with, you get a room of 
your own—completely enclosed, pri- 
vate as you like. By day, it’s a living 
room (office, if you feel like working!) 
...by night, the slickest bedroom 
you could ask for. And the bed! Mis- 
ter, it’s a honey—6 feet 5 inches long 
and soft as your grandmother’s heart! 
Two pillows, too. 


Take a good long look at the pic- 
ture—and then listen: A Pullman 
Roomette is all yours, on a typical 300- 
mile overnight trip—for exactly $3.70* 
... about a dollar more than a regu- 
lar lower berth! 


Meanwhile Captain, write this in 
your log book: when you go Pullman, 
there’s a fair wind and a true course 
ahead. Pullman gets you there,— 
safely, dependably,—every time! 


*Plus, of course, your first-class rail fare 





THE PULLMAN DRAWING ROOM—Costs somewhat more than the 
Roomette—but worth every cent of it! Room for 4 or more 
by day—3 grand, comfortable beds at night. 58 square feet of 
spaciousness in all—with separate toilet and lavatory room, 
your own weather regulator in air conditioned cars, every- 


thing you can think of for extra travel pleasure. 


COMFORT 
SAFETY 
DEPENDABILITY 


COPYRIGHT 1941, THE PULLMAN CO, 
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Why we make “Square Tires” 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in truck tires 


HEY HAD TROUBLE with the steel 

tracks on tanks. Often the track 
wore out in a comparatively few miles. 
Constant jiggling wore the hinges 
loose, too, so the track soon flapped 
and clanked. Then at high speeds it 
“threw” — flew off its driving wheels, 
wrecked the tank. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers worked 
out a continuous rubber track in which 
they embedded steel cables to prevent 
stretch and so prevent “throwing.” 
Then they developed a new rubber 
compound to resist wear on roads and 
cutting on rock. 

This new band track —called a 
“square tire’ by some—permits tanks 
and half-track units such as that illus- 
trated to move quietly at high speeds 
with greater safety and at lower oper- 
ating costs. 

Take another look at the photograph 


above. Note that this hill - climbing, 
ditch-diving unit carries round tires as 
well as ‘‘square’”’ ones. And their job is 
just as tough. Yet these tires are regu- 
lar B. F. Goodrich Silvertown Truck 
Tires. The same type tires which are 
available to you for your own trucks. 

Speedliner Silvertowns are setting 
new performance records for truck 
owners everywhere — are turning in 
25% more mileage than even our own 
great Silvertown of last year. 

The Speedliner is built 
on a new principle with 
more rubber in the tread 
—tright where it is needed 
most. This thicker, heavier, 
deeper-cut tread is placed 
over a reinforced founda- 
tion which gives greater 
resistance to road and load 
shocks. 


Furthermore, compounds in both 
tread and body are fortified with 
Duramin, the amazing B. F. Goodrich 
chemical discovery which fights wear, 
prolongs tire life. No wonder the 
Speedliner is ‘‘first in value” for every 
truck service. 

When you buy truck tires think of 
B. F. Goodrich first, for B. F. Good- 
rich is first in rubber. 
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LABOR LOBBY IN ACTION: 


| FIGHT OVER STRIKE LAWS 


CIO, AFL in all-out battle 
| to stave off adoption 
| of drastic regulations 





Union labor now is on the spot that 
business occupied nine years ago. Con- 
gress has decided that labor needs re- 
forming. 

For a decade, business had been the ob- 
ject of reform. One rule after another was 
laid down—the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, the Banking Act, the Utility 
Holding Company Act, the Securities and 
Exchange Act, the Pure Food and Drug 
Act. All this time labor was getting favors 
from the Government. The right to or- 
anize was guaranteed. Minimum wages 
were established; hours were shortened. 
Use of strikebreakers was limited. 

Today new reforms for business are on 
' ice. Instead, Congress is getting ready to 
crack down on unions. The House of Rep- 

resentatives already has approved a meas- 
ure to restrict union interference with de- 
fense production and regulate other union 
activities. The Senate is considering pas- 
sage of another measure which, to a lesser 
extent, would also regulate union ac- 
tivities. 

This does not mean that Congress is go- 
ing to outlaw labor unions, forbid all 
strikes or compel the arbitration of every 
dispute. It does mean the end of lais- 
sez faire unionism. 

Turn of the tide. For several months 
public opinion polls have shown that un- 
ions were losing public favor. Even some 
union members had been frightened by 
events of the last year: defense strikes, 
jurisdictional squabbles, exorbitant initia- 
tion fees, extortion, Communist influence, 
compulsory unionism. 

The climax came with three strikes in 
three successive months by the CIO’s coal 
: miners’ union. These were not strikes for 

higher wages, shorter hours or better con- 
Re ditions, but strikes to force 2,600 non- 


pte embers into the union on penalty of dis- 


| charge—strikes which hampered produc- 


ba DoF 
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tion of steel for defense. 
Some signs indicate that American un- 
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ions today stand in the approximate posi- 
tion that the British labor unions occu- 
pied in 1927 after their unsuccessful gen- 
eral strike. The unions had been riding a 
long wave of popularity until the general 
strike occurred. Restrictive labor laws re- 
sulted. The unions only now are recover- 
ing. 

How it happened. The overwhelming 





majority—252 to 136—by which the 
House of Representatives adopted the 
labor regulations surprised even many 


members of Congress. The labor lobby 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR BALL 
Something milder? 


had been working all out to block any 
action. 

AFL President William Green appealed 
tu the Federation’s 106 national and inter- 
national unions, to its 48 State bodies and 
its hundreds of city assemblies to bring all 
possible pressure on their Congressmen. 
Mr. Green himself hurried to the White 
House. 

CIO President Philip Murray hastily 
convened a “legislative conference” of 


Growing Determination of Congress to Restrict Activities of Unions 


some 300 CIO representatives who, after 
a brief instruction period, were sent to 
the Capitol to argue with Congressmen 
and to watch the debate. 

The lobby failed. The final roll call 
showed 129 Democrats and 123 Republi- 
cans favoring the bill. Of the Democrats 
supporting the measure, all but 15 repre- 
sent Southern districts. Twenty-four Re- 
publicans, mostly from Eastern industrial 
districts, and 108 Democrats, including 
Floor Leader John W. McCormack, voted 
against the measure. 

The coalition of Republicans and South- 
ern Democrats was enough to carry the 
bill through the House. Just two weeks 
earlier the CIO had provided the South- 
ern Representatives with a new incentive 
for regulating union activities when it 
voted to make unionization of the South 
its goal for the coming year. The Republi- 
cans were won over when the sponsors of 
the bill, Rep. Howard W. Smith (Dem.), 
of Virginia, and Rep. Carl Vinson (Dem.), 
of Georgia, agreed to drop a provision that 
would have enlarged the President’s au- 
thority to seize industrial plants closed by 
strikes. 

Senate plans. On the same day that 
the House adopted the Smith bill, the 
Senate Committee on Education and La- 
bor voted to report out a measure spon- 
sored by Senator Ball (Rep.), of Minne- 
sota. New Deal leaders in the Senate hope 
to substitute the milder Ball bill for the 
House-approved Smith bill. 

What the House wants. Here in sum- 
mary are the essential provisions of the 
Smith bill as it passed the House: 

Cooling off—Unions intending to strike 
or employers intending to lockout would 
be required to notify the Secretary of La- 
bor 30 days in advance, at the same time 
giving reasons for the intended strike or 
lockout. 

Strike vote—Once the Labor Secretary 
receives notice of intent to strike, the U.S. 
Conciliation Service would be dispatched 
to a union meeting to supervise a secret 
ballot election to determine if a majority 
of the employes favor the strike. No strike 
would be permissible until the Labor Sec- 

















REPRESENTATIVES RAMSPECK, VINSON, SMITH, HOBBS 


—Acme 


The majority surprised... 


retary had certified the results of the 
ballot. 

Picketing—Use of force, violence or 
threats by pickets would be outlawed. 
Picketing of an employe’s home would be 
forbidden. A picket line could be manned 
only by bona fide employes of the estab- 
lishment being picketed, this to prevent 
mass picketing by sympathetic unionists 
and the use of professional pickets. 

Strikebreakers—Employers’ use of strike- 
breakers to force a picket line by violence 
or threats of violence or denying legal rights 
of collective bargaining would be forbidden. 

Closed shop—No employer who does 
not have a closed-shop agreement with a 
labor union before final passage of the 
House proposal would be permitted to 
grant closed-shop conditions or in any 
other way “encourage or discourage” mem- 
bership in a labor union. This is Mr. 
Smith’s interpretation of this feature of his 
bill—an interpretation that may be dis- 
puted because the language is ambiguous. 

Jurisdictional disputes—Any strike or 
boycott to force an employer to deal with 
one union instead of another with which 
he already has a binding agreement would 
be forbidden. 

Sympathy strikes—Strikes or refusal to 
work on or handle materials for the pur- 





pose of forcing another company to deal 
with or yield to the demands of a labor 
union would be forbidden. 

Communists and criminals—Unions that 
“knowingly or negligently” permit mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, the Bund 
or persons convicted of felony involving 
moral turpitude to hold appointive or 
elective office would lose their status as 
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bargaining agents under the Wagner Act. 

Registration—All unions would be re- 
quired to register with the Labor Board, 
filing a statement of their jurisdiction, 
names of companies they deal with, finan- 
cial reports, method of election of officers 
and the vote for and against each candi- 
date for office, a copy of the unions’ con- 
stitutions and by-laws. 

Mediation—The National Defense Me- 
diation Board would be created by law 
and authorized to function exactly as it 
has been operating. It would have the 
power of subpoena, which it now lacks, and 
the authority to order production con- 
tinued without interruption while a dis- 
pute is being mediated. 

Penalties—Two methods are proposed 
for enforcing provisions of the House bill: 
(1) amending the Anti-injunction Act, 
which limits the circumstances under 
which a federal court can intervene in a 
labor dispute, to permit the courts to issue 
any order necessary to enforcement; (2) 
penalizing any violator, whether union or 
individual, by making him liable for civil 
suits for damages, and by withdrawing 
rights, privileges and benefits under the 
Wagner Act, the Social Security Act and 
relief acts. Thus a union which employs a 
Communist or ex-convict loses its status 
as bargaining agent until that person is re- 
moved, leaving the field temporarily open 
for a rival union to move in. 

What Senate leaders want: Administra- 
tion leaders in the Senate have shown no 
indication that they will accept the House 
measure. Instead, the Senate is prepared 
for debate on the Ball bill, which already 
has received indorsement of the Senate 


‘i 


—Harris & Ewing 


CIO’‘S ‘LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVES’ 


» +» the labor lobby 


Committee on Education and Labor. 

Object of the Senate bill is to establish 
as a permanent system of collective bar- 
gaining the present successive steps: di- 
rect negotiations, conciliation, mediatio 
and arbitration. For arbitration, a Labor 
Disputes Commission would be estab- 
lished, and although the decisions of that 
Commission would not be binding, the bill 
stipulates that, in the interest of national 
defense, all parties should accept and abide 
by its recommendations. 

For the emergency, the Senate bill also 
would forbid employers to enter into any 
new closed-shop agreements with unions 
that have struck to obtain the closed shop. 
Unlike the House bill, this would not pre- 
vent any extension of closed-shop condi- 
tions but would bar strikes for that end. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee has 
voted out a bill, sponsored by Senator 
Connally (Dem.), of Texas, which would 
enlarge the President’s power to seize any 
defense plant closed by a strike. A similar 
bill, passed by the Senate last spring, was 
twice voted down in the House, and there 
is no indication at the present time that 
a majority of the House 
favor it. 


would now 


Outlook. Final compromise between 
House and Senate proposals will be made 
in conference, and there House leaders ex- 
pect some victories in their reform cam- 
paign. 


Meanwhile, Mr. Green for the AFL and 
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we 


Mr. Murray for the CIO are reiteratingseim 


their fears for the future of all labor un- 
ions and the entire economy in a manner 
reminiscent of the businessman’s cry of 
nine years ago. 
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utlook for Inflation: 


Role of Price Control 


Upward Pressure From Climbing Incomes and Reduced Supply of Goods 


Official doubts that wild rise 
impends, although strong 
regulatory power is wanted 


The White House is studying plans to 
raise this country’s armament program 
from $75,000,000,000 to $150,000,000,000. 
Planners are exploring ways of spending 
this money in 1942 and 1943. 

On paper this looks like tremendous 
pressure for inflation. Outlays of between 
$4,000,000,000 and $5,000,000,000 in cash 
each month are suggested. These are as- 
tronomical figures. They mean that dollars 
would be more plentiful than at any time in 
history and that these dollars, held by con- 
sumers, would bid up prices for a dimin- 
ishing supply of goods to fantastic heights. 

At the same time: Congress is balking 
at stringent laws to control prices. The 
enate and House are cool to suggestions 
from Henry Morgenthau for drastic tax in- 
creases that would siphon off some of this 
defense money. Here again, the paper pros- 
pects of a wild inflation appear. 

Yet the fact is that neither Congress 
nor the Administration appears awed by 
either the figures or the prospects. Is in- 
flation in the cards? Are rising defense de- 
mands and a climbing debt leading to run- 
away price inflation? 

Officials and others closest to the prob- 
lem see definite signs of higher prices, but 
they are not unduly alarmed. They foresee 
no runaway. And their conclusions are 
based upon a hard-headed examination of 
the facts. 

Look at what has happened. A defense 
program half the size of the one now 
planned has been on the books for almost 
18 months. Yet in that time this nation’s 
defense managers have been able to spend 
only $15,000,000,000—a fifth of the total 
amount authorized. 

Now look at actual spending prospects. 
Defense spending is certain to increase in 
the months ahead. Before the fiscal year 
ends next June 30, a total of $23,000,000,- 
000 is likely to have been disbursed, in- 
cluding payments on foreign orders. In the 
next fiscal year » 30, 1943, de- 


000,000. This is an immense flood of dol- 
lars, but nowhere near the flood now being 
plotted on paper. 
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Where is the discrepancy? This is to be 
found in the difference between plans and 
performance. Most officials believe that 
spending can be increased, but they doubt 
that a program double the size of the pres- 
ent arms schedule can be completed in two 
years. 

Reasons for these doubts are found in 
facts of production. Next year, for ex- 
ample, this country is likely to produce 
less steel than is being produced this year. 
Shortages of scrap iron, plus insufficient 
pig iron capacity, are responsible. 

What, then, is the price outlook? De- 
fense outlays are expected to send the na- 
tional income next year to $100,000,000,- 
000. With defense spending totaling $34,- 
000,000,000 or more, 
that $100,000,000,000 
$66 000,000,000 


this means roughly 
will scramble for 
worth of nondefense 


goods. This prospect does augur higher 
prices. 


But close observers see ho likelihood of 
runaway prices. That type of inflation 
results from huge Government deficits 
that finally lead to printing-press money. 


It ends in a permanently higher price 
level. No country now at war seems to 
be threatened with printing-press infla- 


tion. 


The prospect is for price rises that usu- 
ally accompany a war effort. These result 
from wartime demands for basic materials, 
accompanied by increased demands from 
enriched consumers for the goods. 
Available supplies thus are taxed and 
prices go up. Such an inflation was ex- 
perienced by this country in the last 
World War, when prices more than dou- 
bled. 


same 


But this time, judging from current 
trends, prices may be held below World 


War levels. 
Notice price trends to date. The defense 
program has been accompanied by an 
over-all increase in wholesale prices of 21 
per cent; an increase of about 11 per cent 
in cost of living. At a comparable period 
in the last war, wholesale prices had in- 
creased by a third, instead of little more 
than a fifth. 
Furthermore, there has been a marked 
difference in the type of price rise be- 
this and the last. Then, the 
principal increase was reflected in metals 
and chemicals. Today, the principal in- 
crease has been in food and farm products. 
Chemicals have 
and metals, 
10 per cent, 


tween war 


jumped only 4 per cent, 
generally, increased only 
with much of this due to high- 


have 
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. neither Congress nor the Administration appears awed... 
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er taxes on automobiles. Prices for iron 
and steel actually have decreased. 

Price controls explain the difference. 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson has 
clamped 46 ceilings on as many commodi- 
ties, and these ceilings appear to be effec- 
tive. Twenty-one of these ceilings, for ex- 
ample, apply to metals and chemicals. It 
is to be noted that price rises were halted 
in the last war by controls and that con- 
trols have been applied earlier in this war 
period. 

Reason for higher food and farm prices 
is found in Government policies. Wheat, 
corn and cotton prices are supported. 
Prices for meat, vegetables, eggs and dairy 
products have been deliberately raised by 
Government action. 

Furthermore, in the last two months, 
prices for farm commodities have leveled 
off. This is explained partly as a reaction 
from speculative buying earlier in the year. 
But the fact remains that supplies of all 
kinds—food and finished goods—are at 
record heights, and this tends to check 
prices. 

Underlying conditions indicate, howev- 
er, that trends toward increases will re- 
sume before many months pass. Increas- 
ing consumer incomes will raise demands 
for food at a time when lend-lease food 
buying also will increase, and pressure for 
other goods likewise will increase as the 
defense program expands. 

More active participation in war doubt- 
less would increase the spending rate and 
add to prospects for steeper rises in liv- 
ing costs. 

This explains Administration requests 
for stronger controls. The House-approved 
bill sponsored by Rep. Henry B. Steagall, 
chairman of the Banking Committee, is 
considered inadequate by Mr. Henderson 
and other Administration officials. Chief 
causes for complaint are: 

Inadequate controls on farm prod- 
ucts. Ceilings can be placed on agri- 
cultural commodities only at the high- 
est of the following three levels: (1) 
prices prevailing Oct. 1, 1941; (2) the 
average between 1919 and 1929, and 
(3) 110 per cent of parity—prices 
that will bring farm purchasing pow- 
er to 1909-1914 levels. These provi- 
sions will permit farm prices to jump 
another 20 or 30 per cent. 

Provision for a five-man board to 
review any ceiling imposed. This is 
expected to delay the application of 
ceilings if anyone objects. 

Elimination of the Price Adminis- 
trator’s power to license dealers in 
commodities where ceilings apply. 
This is expected to hamper enforce- 
ment. 

Limited authority to buy and sell 
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products to control prices. OPA 
wants this power to buy the output of 
high-cost producers without having 
to pay the same prices to low cost 
producers. The existing provision 
leaves this authority to other- Gov- 
ernment agencies, and OPA holds the 
procedure is clumsy. 

Strengthened authority over prices is 
sought because, although a runaway is not 
now threatened, it could arise from 
stepped-up spending and require forthright 
action. Other checks on price movements 
include: 

Taxes: Rates now are at record levels. 
This year the Treasury expects to harvest 
more than $11,000,000,000 and next year 





present rates probably will yield above 
$15,000,000,000. By the middle of 1942, 
the Treasury “take” will tend to reduce 
the number of dollars available for other 
goods. 

Secretary Morgenthau also wants to 
draw at least $5,000,000,000 more into 
Treasury coffers next year and to get some 
of this from persons with small incomes. 
The Treasury program, however, is being 
resisted in Congress. Chairman George of 
the Senate Finance Committee has said 
that the tax burden now is close to the 
limit that can be imposed “without per- 
manent injury to our whole economy.” 
(See page 46.) 

A major purpose of the Morgenthau 
proposal is to restrain price increases. In 
the year ahead, production of civilian 
goods promises to be sharply curtailed. 
But, at the same time, dollars in civilian 





pockets will increase. The Treasury PY ree 
poses to remove some of those dollars by 
raising Social Security taxes and “with- 
holding” them from pay checks. To the 
extent this is done, the price-control*prob- 
lem will be proportionately eased. 

Financing: Lower tax yields mean heavier 
financing problems. At present rates pros- 
pects are that Mr. Morgenthau must bor- 
row about $37,000,000,000 in the next two 
years. Borrowing policies, however, are 
aimed at individual and institutional sav- 
ings, which tends to reduce funds avail- 
able for current purchases. 

No sign is seen that financial difficulties 
will lead to wild money inflation. The 
Treasury is finding no difficulty in borrow- 
ing money at reasonable interest and ex- 
pects none in the future. In assaying in- 
flationary prospects, therefore, this type 
of inflation is being strongly discounted. 

Credit controls: Federal Reserve require- 
ments already have made installment buy- 
ing somewhat more difficult, and these will 
tighten as prices rise further. 

Rationing: This is the final, and perhaps 
most effective, method of price control. 
An allocations program already is under 


study and this, in effect, means rationing 
By rationing scarce materials, prices and 
output both can be controlled. A current 
example is found in the automobile i 











dustry. 

Inflation controls in prices, credit, ra- 
tions, taxes and savings have operated 
effectively in most countries at war. Ger- 
many’s price structure has risen only 
slightly; a British increase of 35 per cent 
stopped there last April, and Italian prices 
have jumped only 50 per cent. Thus there 
seems little doubt that similar methods 
could be successful in this country. 

However, the possibility exists that 
prices could climb to inflationary heights 
if adequate authority is lacking or taidily 
applied. This would be especially true if | 
the paper program for defense spending | 

| 
| 


— 


should be translated into action. But, in 
that event, stringent controls are expected. 
Present trends and spending schedules 
promise a moderate price rise next year in 
any event. Mr. Henderson notes that liv- 
ing costs have been increasing at the rate 
of 14% per cent a month and expects this 
rate to continue at least until April. Chief 
concern of the Government’s price man- | 
agers is to sit as firmly as possible on ceil- | 
ings. 
Reason for this concern is found in the 
fact that wartime price rises always have 
been followed by peacetime slumps. Ob- 
servers see nothing in the present situg- + 
tion to alter this prospect, but signs i mer 
appearing that the rise may be moderated 
and, consequently, the postwar decline 
somewhat softened. 
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BREAKING THE U-BOAT BLOCKADE 


New Signs That Victory Is Near in the Battle of the Atlantic 


The decline in Nazi sinkings 
as U.S. Navy goes on full 
war footing against raiders 


Germany .is losing the Battle of the At- 
lantic. The tide in the sea war is being 
turned by action of the American Navy 
at work on full war footing against Ger- 
man submarines and planes. Sinkings of 
merchant are now down to the 
lowest level since the war began. 

At the same time, American and British 
shipyards have taken the lead in their 
race to build vessels faster than Germany 
can send these vessels to the bottom. In 
the next weeks, the United States 
alone will launch more merchant tonnage 
than Germany and Italy together sank in 
July, August and September. Even the 
increase in losses in October did not hold, 
and November saw losses fall to new lows. 
As to the future, it is true that the men 
sho sail this country’s fighting ships “have 
their fingers crossed.” Stories circulate 
among them that Adolf Hitler has called 
the submarine fleet home so that his vet- 
eran seamen can train scores of young 
crews for a new and more furious cam- 
paign. They point out that early in 1940 
and 1941 sinkings declined, only to rise 
each time to a new and greater height. 

Yet, for five months, shipping losses 
have been held down as never before in 
this war. England’s life line is open. 
Supplies are moving in steadily growing 
volume to British ports. Unless Hitler’s 
naval forces can reverse the present trend, 
Germany again as in the World War will 
be beaten by the combined American and 


vessels 


six 


british sea power in the Battle of the 
Atlantic. The accompanying table on 


sinkings shows how the naval action is go- 
ing against him. 

The reduction of losses since the United 
States Navy started to shoot puts an en- 
tirely new face on the sea war with Ger- 
many. Before that shooting, Germany had 
sunk more British, Allied and neutral ship- 
p:ng in the first 18 months of this war 
than in the first two and a half years of 
the World War. This means that, after 
failing in a knockout by air, Germany’s 
chance to strangle England by cutting her 


= “4 = . . . . . 
pateteetipiping lines is being blocked and only 
| ie risky alternative of invasion now re- 


mains. All of that leads to the questions: 
What is the story back of the Anglo- 
American victories in the Atlantic strug- 
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gle? What are the chief reasons for this 
first important reverse suffered by Hitler? 

Answer to the wolf pack. Naval action 
today is more concentrated and more vig- 
orous. The U.S. Navy is able to bring to 
bear the force of an imposing number of 
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AIR PATROLS TIGHTENED 


1941 SHIPPING LOSSES 
(British, Allied and Neutral) 






Mouth Number Sunk Gross Tonnage 
I icici! 59 309,731 
EET 87 339,835 

ee cccininicccneindcseienanainiie 122 505,750 

April... § 581,251 

ae = 197,847 
June.. 329,296 
July. 157.000 
August...... 157,000 
September... 157,000 


October........ 
November. 


* Monthly 


Above September 
Record Low 


during three months; 


average 
ship numbers not given. 
** No official figures available. 
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CONVOY SYSTEM SPEEDED | 





patrol boats. Fast little Canadian cor- 
vettes and modern American destroyers 
dropping depth charges at every sign of a 
submarine are proving especially effective. 
Large modern merchant ships, with speed 
to run away from submerged submarines 
and with guns to fight back if they come 
to the surface, are sent swiftly and alone 
by secret routes to port. Fast freighters 
are being grouped in separate convoys. 
Siow convoys, held back by the slowest 
boat in the group, are less numerous. The 
United States is arming 80 merchant ships 
a month. 

Answer to the Nazi bombers. American 
and British flying patrols are steadily be- 
ing tightened. Larger American as well 
as British merchant ships are being fitted 
with decks and catapults so that raiding 
bombers are met more often by fighter 
planes. British craft are being relieved by 
effective work of American fliers based on 
Newfoundland and Iceland. As a result, 
the British have been able to tighten their 
patrols around the Isles. 

Answer to the surface raider. The fly- 
ing patrols are the eves of the British men 
o’ war and American cruisers and destroy- 
ers now ordered to shoot on sight at sur- 
face raiders as well as submarines. 

Answer to port congestion. Following 
the breakdown of Germany’s air attack, 
British ports have been cleared. Work at 
docks goes ahead at top speed again. The 
jam at American ports is broken. Ships get 
under way more quickly at both ends of 
Britain’s life line. 

The shipbuilding race meanwhile is turn- 
ing in favor of the United States and 
Britain. The total losses of British, Allied 
and neutral ships is now nearing 8,000,000 
tons. But it is beginning to level off, while 
merchant shipbuilding is swinging into 
stride. In December, the United States 
expects to launch a new 10,000-ton ship 
every day, or about 300,000 tons all told. 
The last officially reported monthly aver- 
age of sinkings was only 157,000 tons. The 
United States plans to build 6,000,000 to 
7,000,000 tons of merchant ships in 1942. 
British shipyards, freed of bombing at- 
tack, are building at the rate of 1,250,000 
tons a year. 

At the same time, the United States, 
England and Canada are building the 
lighter types of warships needed to fight 
submarines much faster than Germany can 
sink them. All signs indicate that victory 
in the Battle of the Atlantic is in sight. 
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OUR GROWING RIFT WITH JAPAN: | 
WHY NEGOTIATIONS ARE FAILING | 





peta 


* 


Tokyo’s Unaltered Reliance on Force; Mr. Hull’s Thinning Patience 


War as a likely result 
of two nations’ inability 
to find common ground 


One false note now may send the United 
States into a with 
The last words are being spoken. Diplo- 
mats are all but ready to turn the problem 
over to admirals and generals. 

Cordell Hull has tried 


patience and peaceful persuasion on the 


shooting war 


For eight years, 


Japanese. Last week patience thinned. 
President Roosevelt asked Japan curtly 
what were her intentions in Indo-China, 


would be 
accepted. Secretary Hull said seven months 
of private talks with Japanese envoys had 
failed to bridge the gap between the two 
governments, that the Nippon policy was 
based on force, not peaceful negotiation. 
Every sign indicated that the time for 
words had passed. The United States 
awaited a reply from Japan with regard 
to Indo-China in somewhat the same 
strained attitude as attends an ultimatum. 
This noticeable that President 
Roosevelt was asked if a time limit had 
been set for the reception of a reply. No 
time limit has been set. But the portents 
were 


signalled that no trivial answer 


was so 


just as ominous. 

A Japanese reply, that the number of 
troops sent into Indo-China did not ex- 
ceed the Vichy agreement, failed to alter 
the situation. Nor did the claim that re- 
ports of troop movements had been ex- 
aggerated and that placements there were 
designed to meet Chinese concentrations. 
No sign came that talks with 
envoy would be resumed. 

Eight years ago, the Japanese problem 
was laid in the of Mr. Hull, a 
thoughtful man with a reputation for in- 
finite patience. President Roosevelt, though 
he aimed verbal shots at dictators in Eu- 
rope, said little about Japan. That 
left to the cautious keeping of the 
from Tennessee. 

In the eight Hull has lis- 
tened to apologies and made concessions, 
even to the point of being 


Japan’s 


hands 


was 
man 


years, Mr. 


called an ap- 
Japan has marched steadily out 
of Manchuria into China, 
ican toes, bombed American property, dis- 
carded naval treaties, built an immense 
army and navy, stored up buge supplies of 


peaser. 
trod on Amer- 
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SECRETARY HULL 


war materials, bought many of them from 
America. Each new step has brought a 
trial of patience to the calm, gray Mr. Hull. 
Now he is about done with the trial. 
Mr. Hull was unmoved by the clamor 
in and out of Congress that America was 
bespeaking friendship for China and giving 
bombs to Japan, so long as he held hope 
of achieving peaceful settlement through 
negotiation. But seven months ago, Mr. 
Hull began a long series of private talks 
with Ambassador Kichisaburo Nomura. As 
a result of those talks, he found: 
Japan is attuned to conquest, has an 
ve toward the extension and mainte- 
nance of its empire by conquest. 

Two of the three chief classes in 
Japan envisage war with the United 
States sooner or later. The economic- 
minded merchant and industrial group 
wants peace and the benefits to be de- 
rived from peace. But the Army, 
after almost a decade of war, has not 
had enough. And the Navy thinks in 
terms of eventual war with this coun- 
try. 

The Japanese ties with the Axis 
continually pull them forward. Hit- 
ler’s promises, balanced against those 
of the United States, sound more al- 
luring. The Japanese still think in 
terms of eventual Axis victory. 

Mr. Hull is regretfully concluding that 
there is virtually no hope for reconcilia- 


- —— & Ewing 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
... the attitude of an ultimatum 


tion between this concept of conquest and 
that of peaceful trade. 

That is the background which lies im- 
mediately behind the ominous turn of 
events in Washington. It gives a clue to | 
why Mr. Hull’s voice is sharper, his words 
more vigorous; why the President has sud- 
denly turned to Tokyo with a demand to 
know its intentions in Indo-China. 

At the time that Mr. Hull began his 


talks with Admiral Nomura, Japan had | 
just gotten an agreement to use certain 


facilities in Indo-China. That agreement, 
obtained by none-too-gentle means, speci- | 
fied that certain bases were to be used and 
sO many troops were to be allowed in | 
Indo-China. As far back as a year and a_ | 
half ago, the United States had warned 
that any attempt to change the status of 
this French colony would be a threat to 
peace in the Pacific. | 
In the shadow of this developing situa- 
tion, the Japanese Ambassador began to 
pay private visits to Mr. Hull’s apart- 
ment back in May. Friends of the Sccre- 
tary often were surprised when a knock 
would admit Admiral Nomura. These vis- 
its kept up through the summer. They 
were so regular that the Chinese began - 
to fear that American support for C hinajesi 
cause might be weakened. The Chinese ~* 
were reassured. 
What the Secretary was doing was a job 
of stating and restating in his unperturbed 
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west by high mountain ranges, making 
invasion impossible from the Pacific side 
of the island of Luzon. Two land ap- 
proaches on the South China Sea side are 





- being guarded by men, motors and guns. 

One offers a risky landing in the shallow 

, Lingayen Gulf to the northwest and a 

Ce | march against MacArthur's armies through 

the fertile rice lands; the other, a better 

; landing, but still riskier approach, from 

x! Balayan Bay and Batangas Bay to the 
; southeast. 

The lifeline to Manila. What Admiral 
Hart calls “amphibious warfare” may be 
in store. This means war on land and sea. 
with everything depending on the U.S. 
Navy’s ability to keep supply lines open 
to the land and air forces in the Philip- 
pines. Above all else, the supplies of 
weapons, munitions, fuel and food—wheat. 
meat, canned milk, butter and canned 
vegetables—must be kept moving to Ma- 
nila, and the supplies of hemp that are 
vital to shipping, the chromium and coco- 
= nut oil products must be kept moving to 





the United States. This means convoys Wide a" 


in the Pacific. It may mean running the PHILIPPINE TROOPS STAND READY AT ANTIAIRCRAFT GUNS 


Japanese blockade over the shortest route 
to the islands. It may mean the arming 
of merchant ships for the Philippine run. If the islands should fall to Japan, the Philippine National Army, General Mac- 
oe may mean circuitous voyages of con- United States would indeed face a more — Arthur made a significant statement. “Es- 
voys past Australia and the Indies to ap- limited prospect in the Pacific. tablishing this new command,” he said, 
| proach Manila from the south, with the But so long as they are linked to the “can only mean that the United States 
prospect of a naval clash along the way. United States, that outlook will be broad- intends to maintain at any cost and effort 
War in the air and on the sea. By ened. In accepting appointment as com- its full rights in the Far East.” The 
submarine and airplane, the Philippine mander of U.S. forces in the Far East, Philippines are the front line defense of 
outpost would be in a position to attack after spending six years training the — those rights. 


Japan’s supply lines as long as its own life- 
line held out. The land-based bombers 
and flying boats in the islands can fly 
straight across the sea routes that Japan’s : boxe 2 
ships must take to supply her armies in : 

ad Indo-China. While British planes and 
submarines work out of Singapore, Ameri- 

can and British air forces could ply be- 
tween Hong Kong and Manila, unless and 
until Japan could knock these bases out. 

The United States doubts Japan can do 

it. But, if war breaks out, the Philippines 

“d | will be in the thick of it. 





The Philippines’ broader role. The turn 
of events has given the Philippines a far 
broader role in American history than 


Congress envisioned when it voted in 1935 
Lo for their independence. Spread as_ they 
"s 


are across Japan’s route to the Indies and 





E= French Indo-China, the islands are this 

k nation’s Far East defensive and offensive 

S- outpost in event of outbreak of war with 

y Japan. The impregnable base at Hawaii, 

a plus the other steppingstone at Midway, 

tinea sc and Guam islands in between, and 

se the power of the United States Navy's 

guns and planes to keep the Manila life- 1 . - 

b line clear, combine to give the Philippines ; Wide World 
d a key place in broad strategy. PHILIPPINE PATROL BOATS ON GUARD AGAINST SURPRISE ATTACK 
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OUR DEFENSE EFFORT: AN ANALYSIS 


Industrial Leaders Stress Need for More Definite Production Goals 


End of labor interruptions, 
need for postwar planning 
urged at industry forum 


Men in charge of the nation’s productive 
plant are wholeheartedly committed to the 


defense program. But they would like 
clearer directions from the Government, a 
curb on defense strikes and assurances 


that 
the postwar era. 
This attitude 
ijustrial leaders at 
American Industry, 


free enterprise will be restored in 


was 
the 
sponsored by the Na- 
Manufacturers, in 
“ew York. This year’s Congress was de- 


expressed by in- 
16th Congress of 


tional Association of 


voted entirely to national defense and 
problems arising from the defense program. 

Keynote of the convention was sounded 
by Walter D. Fuller, retiring NAM presi- 
dent, who reviewed production schedules, 
condemned strikes and 


Economie Co-ordination Council for post- 


recommended an 


war planning. This Council would “repre- 
sent national planning of economic policies 
for Government, as opposed to economic 
planning by Government for industry.” 
‘ninions and reactions of the nation’s 
business leaders and the men in charge of 
defense output are set forth in the follow- 
ing excerpts from speakers at the meeting. 
Mr. Futter: We are dedicated to the 
arming of the whole anti-Axis world . 
On March 
f industry’s task stood at appropriations 
ind materials 
totaling nine and one-third billions of dol- 
Six months later industry had _fin- 
and delivered to 
nore than that amount 
Machine-tool production this year was 


10, Government’s definition 


authorizations of defense 
ars. 


shed Government in 


20 times higher than average production 
f the depression years. That precious 
metal of the air—aluminum—was_pro- 
duced to the extent of 660,000,000 pounds, 
compared to 228,000,000 in 1929... 

To those who hold that the war will be 
won in the air, it ‘s encouraging to know 
that the two leading producers of air- 
craft engines are now producing 3,500,000 
horsepower a month, approximately dou- 
ble that of England and equal to the pro- 
duction of Germany .. . 

The job can be done. The problem is 
specifications and time. How much time 
do we have? Industry is never told. Slo- 
gans and appeals are no substitutes for 
mets . 
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Congress, acting as the free agency of 
the people, should deal with the labor 
question fundamentally and not fraction- 
ally; forcefully and not by timid expe- 
diency; by equitable legislation and not by 
horse trading .. . 

If we can’t get at the heart of this 
labor mess and cure the cause, let’s quit 
emphasizing any other emergency . 

Wituiam S. Knvupsen, director, Office of 
Production Management: The over-all pic- 
ture today is about as follows on facilities: 
We have committed about $4,578,000,000 
... We have delivered to the defense pro- 
gram $850,000,000 worth of machine tools 
in 1941 and expect to deliver $1,200,000, 
000 worth in 1942 ,,, 


What American industry Wants 


Major planks in the platform of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers are: 

A single head for the defense pro- | 
gram. 

A curb on defense strikes by law. 

A federal sales tax. 

Economy in both defense and non- 
defense spending. 

Inflation control by: checked in- 
stallment buying; release of Govern- | 
ment-held surpluses; increased civil- | 
ian production as far as feasible; 
borrowing from savings instead of 
from banks. 

End of emergency powers when 
the emergency ends. 

Industrial and governmental plan- 
ning to avoid postwar depression. 





Production is on the way of every item 
in the program. Deliveries as 
measured by disbursements will amount to 
$1,207,000,000 to January 1. The calendar 
vear 1942 should show $26,000,000,000 of 
products shipped. In 1943, we are to pro- 
duce $46,000,000,000 of product. 

Wituiam P. Wirnerow, new NAM pres- 
ident: Industry has girded itself for vast 

luction in a fashion heretofore 
lieved impossible 
The ~ viation industry seeks to attain 
ess . .an three years a volume of output 
*t ‘ook the -1itomotive industry 25 years 
to cchiev> ... 

Delivery of military planes reached a 


defense 


be- 





new peak of 1,914 in September, 1941. A 
monthly rate of 2,500—30,000 a year—is 
scheduled by early 1942. 

Donatp M. NELSON, executive director. 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board 
We are today making military expendi- 
tures at a rate of approximately $1,750.- 
000,000 a month. Considering the fact that 
this started than 18 
months ago, that is an amazingly fine 
achievement; yet it unfortunately remains 
true that production at that rate won't 
beat Hitler. It won’t even keep Hitler from 
beating everybody else. I believe that, at 
the very least, production volume must be 
doubled .. . 

We are now undertaking the huge task 
of economic planning, material by material 
and industry by industry, to make certain 
that our stocks of vital materials are ap- 
portioned out according to our national 
need. 

Fioyp B. Opium, director, Contract 
Distribution Division, OPM: The giant 
cannot win this defense alone; the small 
man must help, and he, too, must be fed. 
We cannot win this defense with a land 
full of corpses of little industry. 

Howarp W. Smirn, Representative 
from Virginia: Congress acted (to 
strikes) not for business. It acted on the 
demand of the American people that sub- 
versive groups, minority groups, selfish 
groups be prevented from hindering and 
sabotaging the supreme American effort 
required to meet this crisis .. . 

Wituiam H. Davis, chairman, National 
Defense Mediation Board: We have heard 
a lot of talk about 2 cooling-off period im- 
posed by statute. The trouble with such 
statutes is, I think, that the porridge does 
not cool off unless you take it off the stove. 
and the only way I know to take it off 
the stove is by agreement .. . 

R. E. Carpenter, executive vice presi- 
dent, Spicer Manufacturing Co.: If a Na- 
tional Director of Industrial Relations 
were appointed under whom the Nationz| 
Labor Relations Board, the #ederal Con- 
ciliation Service and the Mediation Board 
could be co-ordinated and the Office of 
Production Management. and War Depart- 
ment discontinue their -onciliation activi- 
ties, we are confiden’. that -omposition of 


program got less 


curb 





~ 


industrial disputes would be handled muc—o™ 


more promptly and with less confusion . . . 

Ernest T. Wetr, chairman, National 
Steel Corp.: The Administration has de- 
cided that this country can serve most 
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effectively by making itself the anti-Axis 
arsenal. In other words, it has set out to 
do a production job. And, naturally, the 
major part of that job has been assigned 
to the only group that can do it—industry. 

Industry has done not only a good job; 
it has done a far better job than anyone 
had a right to expect ... 

The Administration is supposed to be 
ereatly concerned over public apathy re- 
garding the emergency. There is no doubt 
that apathy exists. It is worth while to 
examine the reasons .. . 

If there is national apathy, the Admin- 
istration need examine only its own con- 
science to find the reason, for the Admin- 
istration has not been fair and frank with 
industry or the people .. . 

DemareEE Bess, European correspond- 


Floyd Odlum 
Walter Fuller 
THE WHYS AND HOWS 


ent, Saturday Evening Post: I have found, 
in many European countries, that Hitler- 
ism has won a considerably number of con- 
WORUS 2 ss 

They have been won over by the Ger- 
man promise that there is room for do- 
minions as well as for colonies in their 
empire... 

For all practical purposes, we Americans 
are now fighting the war in Europe. We 
lose this war unless we can 
Hitlerism,” 


“overthrow 
because that has been an- 


pRenper Sy nounced as our war aim. And, I repeat, we 


won't win this war by underestimating our 
enemy... 

It means that, in order to carry out our 
commitment to overthrow Hitlerism, we 
will have to utilize a much larger pro- 
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Donald Nelson 


portion of our productive resources than 
we have begun to do. It means that, in the 
long run, we will not only have to outpro- 
duce Hitler, but we will have to reinforce 
our allies to outfight him on a battle- 
ground of his own choice—the continent of 
Europe. 

Dr. Rosert Gordon Sprout, president, 
University of California: Perhaps we could 
live in a world dominated by Hitler a few 
years, or even long enough for you and me 
to die peacefully in our beds. But what 
comes after that? What do we leave to our 
children? I tell you, we shall not only leave 
a sick and dying country, we shall leave 
worse than that, a sick and dying faith in 
the greatest principle that man has yet 
evolved in his long struggle upward from 
savagery... 
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William Knudsen 
Robert Lund 
OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Aurrep P. SLoan, Jr., chairman, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp.: The war abroad can 
only be won on the American industrial 
front. But we should keep in mind, in our 
determination to win the war, that this 
is not the end objective. National security, 
the preservation of a representative de- 
mocracy, with free enterprise as an instru- 
mentality of national progress, that is 
what we are fighting for .. . 

Out of all circumstances today existing, 
this fact stands out crystal clear. Ameri- 
“an business management will be directly 
challenged by the postwar era. That chal- 
lenge must be aggressively met. There 
will be a demand for a more complete 
utilization of the nation’s economic re- 
sources. The abundance of the early ’for- 


ties in contrast to the shortage of the 
thirties constitutes a political demand that 
no Administration will ignore .. . 

We shall enter the postwar period with 
greatly expanded industrial plant .. . 
Intensified engineering and promotion must 
be employed to develop the most construc- 
tive use of such surpluses, thus expanding 
job opportunities .. . 

Epwin G. Novursg, director, The Brook- 
ings Institution: If given a chance, private 
enterprise can go ahead in the postwar 
period and give all of us maximum eco- 
nomic benefit attainable under any system. 

It may not be given this chance, because 
it may be swept away by the pent-up op- 
position of those who cherish memories of 
its past shortcomings or are dazzled by the 
prospect of some quick and easy road to 
abundance. 

The one real chance of preserving the 
system is by united and daring programs 
of action, by exercising enterprise as well as 
being private. Risk which would be in- 
tolerable for the individual concern shrinks 
to bearable proportions if private business 
as a whole adopts and executes a con- 
certed strategy of advance... 

If the proponents of private enterprise 
by and large prejudge the battle as lost or 
the risk as too great; if they will not step 
forward and take leadership in such an 
effort, it must not then be said that private 
enterprise has failed or has been de. troyed. 
It will have defaulted. 

Cotsy M. Cuester, chairman, General 
Foods Corp.: Free enterprise has no vested 
right; it must prove itself to be the best 
for the people of America. It will be ac- 
cepted and retained only as long as the 
great American Jury believes it serves them 
better than would any other ,.. 

Gentlemen, do you know what, next to 
defense, is the great concern of the Ameri- 
can public at this minute? 

T'll tell you—it’s fear for the future! 

Industrial leadership can provide a de- 
pendable design for America’s future. And 
we cannot afford to let the poison of de- 
featism drug us into inaction... 

We cannot sit by and wait for the sys- 
tem to keep on evolving a better life. We 
managers of enterprise have got to make 
things happen. 

Leon Henperson, Price Administrator: 
There is a prospect of what is called an 
inflationary gap by June of next year 
amounting to five or six billion dollars . . . 

Now that gap can be taken up by taxes, 
by savings, by additional Social Security 
payments, by tighter control over inven- 
tories or tighter Federal Reserve Board 
control over credit. I leave it to you 
as to whether or not the Congress is 
likely to act in time to be effective for 
next June. 
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Eastward Shift of ‘Dust Bowl’ 


Immediate Threat of Power and Farm Shortages Averted by Rains 


Drought menace continues 
in Southeast as once-arid 


plains become prosperous 


Rains which probably will prove to be 
among the most important in this coun- 
try’s history now have fallen in the East. 

They began at a time when lakes be- 
hind power dams in the Southeast were 
so low that the area’s whole power struc- 
TVA 


signs 


ture 
output. 


was reduced its 
blacked 
out. Plans for rationing power were drawn. 


Also, the 


Eastern 


threatened. 
Advertising were 
time when 
vital to the 
defense food program, was endangered. 
Dairy farmers knew that a second year of 
dry weather would greatly reduce their 
production when they are being counted 


rains came at a 


dairy production, 


on to supply a good part of the extra food 
needed in this country and Britain. 

Now the outlook is brighter. Last week 
end the power division of the Office of 
Production Management lifted the black- 
out restrictions which have darkened six 
States. Power rationing 
plans were shoved further into the back- 
ground. Farmers in the Middle and North- 
ern States of the East felt more cheerful, 
even where rain had not yet arrived. 

Reason for the optimism was the belief 
that the Southeastern 
marked a break-up of conditions which 


Southeastern 


rain probably 
caused the long Eastern drought. 

All year the nation’s weather has been 
strange, with steady rains in the former 
Dust Bowl and the rest of the usually dry 
Great Plains and drought in the 
usually well-watered East. These unusual 
conditions grew out of stagnation of at- 
mospheric pressure over most of the coun- 
In the East, the normal movement 
of large air masses did not occur. 

Now the persistent area of high pres- 


area, 


try. 


sure over the East seems to be breaking 
up, bringing promise of changes in the 
Northern States of the Atlantic Seaboard 
as well as in the rest of the country. 

This is the situation which now may be 
ending: 

In the West, the Great Plains have 
plenty of moisture. The change is especial- 
ly marked in the area which in the 1930s 
came to be known as the Dust Bowl. Dust 
has not blown there since early spring. The 
wheat and grain sorghum crops were the 
best in years. Livestock men, with prices 
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NOW 


soaring, have plenty of grass for feeding. 

The farm real estate market shows signs 
of liveliness again. Farmers are buying 
more machinery and consumers’ goods, 
and paying off their debts. 

In fact, Dust Bowl farmers have only 
one complaint: too much rain. In June a 
bumper wheat crop was in prospect. The: 
continued wet weather cut yields. 

In the East rainfall was seriously short. 
Cities looked to shrinking water supplies. 
The fact that many Southeastern stream 
were practically dry was behind the OP\ 
blackout 

Despite the recent rains, the makings of 
a serious situation remain. For most of 
the country, rationing of power is dis- 


order. 


cussed in Washington as a long-range pos- 
sibility—perhaps late in 1942—as defense 
production increases. For the Southeast 
the problem is much more immediate. 
Without winter rains, the power 
shortage there will be grave next spring. 

But the rain that did fall came just at 


good 


LIKE THIS 
eat casill ; 


—F.S.A. photo by Lee 


IT YIELDS BUMPER CROPS OF WHEAT 


the right time to bring in corn and other 
summer crops in most of the region. 

In the Novtheast dairy country, pas- 
tures burned out 
‘lay production in many sec- 


have been since early 
summer. 
tions is 75 per cent short. Dairymen have 
kept up production only through buying 
more feed than usual. 

The prospects for next year. The East 
will enter 1942 with a deficiency 
Without at 


rains, serious shortages in 


in sub- 


soil moisture. least average 


water power 
will develop and farm production will fall 
off. In the West, the plains, together with 
the great Midwestern producing area, are 
starting a new year with a large surplus 
of reserve moisture which reduces depend- 
ence on large rains next year. 

Behavior of the weather in the next fev 
weeks will show whether the Southeastern 
rains were of only local significance, or 
whether the East can look for a return to 
normal rainfall and put aside fears of a 
crisis in power and food production. 
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The pipe that cant keep a secret... 





HIS ginger ale maker is as finicky as a New 
England housewife. (Perhaps that is why he 
makes one of the East’s best selling ginger ales.) 
‘I want pipe I can see through,” he said, “so I 
now it’s clean. Pipe that can’t alter the flavor 
f my product any more than the glass bottles 
is sold in. Darn it, I want glass pipe!” 
tlass pipelines, furnished by Corning, are a 
uniliar sight in food and chemical plants. 
Sturdy and strong. Proof against he at and « old, 
resistant to acids and alkalies. They keep no 


““secrets”...a glance tells the story of flow and 


color, locates any obstacles or foreign matter. 
Interesting? Yes. And at the same time it’s a 
good example of how ¢ orning with 1ts Immense 
knowledge oft vlass. Is able to develop new ways 
in which this relatively plentiful material can 
be used to replace metals that are in demand 
for defense. 

This is no time to think of glass in narrow old- 
fashione d terms. In many imstances itcan 
out-periorm metals, do an important job 

better and at lower cost. In any case it 


does no harm to find out! If you believe 


—" 


glass can be used to improve your product ot 
increase operating ethciency, not write 


today ? Corning Glass Works, Corning. N. Y. 


LORNING 


en CoS 
Research in Glass 








COASTAL COMMAND 

To protect incoming convoys from enemy raiders, airplanes of Coastal Com- 
mand must cover thousands of miles of open ocean on escort duty and patrol. 
On these long range assignments, Consolidated Catalinas, of Bismarck fame, 
and Lockheed Hudsons are performing brilliantly. The ability of the Catalinas 
to stay on patrol fora 24-hour stretch and theall-around performance of the Hud- 








sons have spelled the difference between safety and disaster to many a convoy. Following is a list of various types of Amer- 
ican airplanes actually in service with the 
British: 
Training planes: @ Cessna . .. . Crane 
W¥ North American Harvard 
wv North American . Yale 
Reconnaissance: &¢/ Grumman .. . Goose 
@ Stinson . . . Reliant 
Fighters: Bell . . . . Airacobra 
a Brewster . . . Buffalo 
Curtiss. . . Kittyhawk 
V Curtiss . . . Mohawk 
Curtiss . . . Tomahawk 
Douglas . . . . Havoc 
WY Grumman. . . Martlet 
Lockheed . . Lightning 
Bombers: ¥ Boeing . Flying Fortress 
Brewster . . . Bermuda 
vv Consolidated . Catalina 
#¢v Consolidated . Liberator 
; vy Curtiss. . . Cleveland 
FIGHTER COMMAND W¥v Douglas. ... Boston 
aad " ‘ : = . . @ Douglas ... . Digby 
Britain has met the menace of night bombing with specialized night fighting Wy Douglas . Memes 
airplanes. These must have the equipment to locate the enemy, the speed to Ve/ Lockheed . . . Hudson 
catch him, and the fire-power to deal with him. In the Douglas Havoc the ¥ Martin . . . Baltimore 
R.A.F. has just such an airplane. It has emerged as one of the most effective ~ Martin . . . Maryland 
weapons of the war, the mainstay of night fighting tactics. ve/ Vega . . . . Ventura 
fe Vought . . Chesapeake 


In daytime operations of the Fighter Command, the 
new Bell, Curtiss and Lockheed fighters are proving © indicates a type powered by Pratt & Whitney engines. 
their mettle day after day. V indicates a type equipped with Hamilton Standard propellers. 
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FLEET AIR ARM 

Ship-borne types of aircraft have reached their highest 
state of efficiency in the United States Navy. Now these 
American types are standing the British Navy in good 
stead. Grumman fighters and Curtiss, Brewster and 
Vought dive-bombers are being given increasingly impor- 
tant assignments in the operations of the Fleet Air Arm. 
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AMERICAN AIRCRAFT 
IN THE R.A.F. 


How are American airplanes, 
engines and propellers meeting 
the supreme test of actual 
combat? 

To help answer this vital ques- 
tion, United Aircraft sent an ob- 
server abroad to visit Royal Air 
Force squadrons operating with 
American equipment. He flew 
with R.A.F. pilots, listened to 
their combat reports, joined in 
their mess table discussions. He 
has returned with most reassur- 
ing reports. 

America’s first-line airplanes— 
the airplanes with which it may 
have to fight — are now in daily 


service in every Command of the 
R. A. F. In combat performance— 
power, speed, climb, ceiling, 
range, maneuverability and fire- 
power —they are successfully 
meeting the challenge of the best 
that Europe has to offer. In ad- 
dition, their typically American 
reliability is keeping them on the 
job—in the air—day after day 

With America’s aircraft indus- 
try accomplishing “the impossi- 
ble” in production, it is gratifying 
to know that it is discharging 
equally well its responsibility for 
the combat performance of its 
products. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 





Pratt & Whitney 
Engines 


EAST HARTFORD 


CONNECTICUT 
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Vought-Sikorsky 
Airplanes 


Hamilton Standard 
Propellers 
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BOMBER COMMAND 


In long range bombardment and ability to fly at high 
altitudes, American bombers have no equal. With big 
four-engined Consolidated Liberators and Boeing Fly- 
ing Fortresses, R.A.F. pilots are now striking deeper 
and deeper into enemy territory; while the fast Douglas, 
Lockheed and Martin bombers continue to hit hard at 
the targets closer at hand, 





MIDDLE EASTERN COMMAND 


The blistering heat and blasting sands of Africa 
and Mediterranean areas call for aircraft equip- 
ment of the utmost stamina and reliability. 
Under the severe conditions of frontier service, 
such famous American airplanes as the Martin 
Maryland bomber and the Curtiss Mohawk and 
Tomahawk fighters are doing yeoman service. 


TRAINING COMMAND 

As every pilot knows, training airplanes and their engines 
must take a real beating hour after hour, day after day. At 
training stations all over the Empire, R. A. F. cadets are pay- 
ing almost affectionate tribute to the sturdy North American 
trainers on which they are earning their wings. 





IN TRANSPORT, AS IN AVIATION= 


on the Job for Defense! 


Now, more than ever, America’s cars 
and trucks must be kept rolling! 


MERICA’S highwaysare alive with 
millions of trucks and cars, on 
all-vital errands directly or indirectly 
concerned with the uation’s defense. 


They’ve got to be kept rolling! 

Food must move ever-faster to mar- 
ket, to cantonments and wharves. 
Supplies must travel swiftly between 
mines and factories and warehouses. 
Men must get to and from jobs, often 
hard to reach except by car. 

These vital trucks and cars have got 
to be kept in efficient condition—to 
save fuel, to save time and money, to 
save lives and property! 

Bendix willingly shoulders its share 
of this responsibility . . . bespeaks 
the cooperation of every American 
motor vehicle operator. 


A new, modern carburetor serves 
Defense by saving gasoline. Good 
brakes, kept in repair, safeguard the 
swift flow of vital traffic. Modernized 
power braking, on trucks and buses, 
stops today’s heavy loads with mini- 
mum muscle-power, protecting the ve- 
hicle,the load, the driverand the public. 


Bendix not only provides this essen- 
tial automotive equipment originally, 
but enlists its nation-wide, trained 
service organization for the vast and 
vital job of maintaining it. It may be 
difficult to furnish a// repair parts 
promptly. But we intend to try, as 
hard as we can, because now, more 
than ever... 


America’s cars and trucks and buses 
must be kept rolling! 





BENDIX BRAKES 


BENDIX B-K POWER BRAKING 


and REMOTE CONTROLS 


STROMBERG CARBURETORS 


BENDIX STARTER ‘DRIVE 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE 
AIR BRAKES 


SCINTILLA MAGNETOS 


ZENITH CARBURETORS, 
FLAME ARRESTERS 
and FUEL FILTERS 


BENDIX-WEISS 
UNIVERSAL JOINTS 


ECLIPSE BRAKE LINING 


ORDNANCE EQUIPMENT 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


Plants at: BENDIX, N. J. » SOUTH BEND, IND. « BROOKLYN + ELMIRA, N. Y. 


SIDNEY, N. Y. + BALTIMORE + 


NEW YORK + DETROIT + TROY, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA + WAYNE, MICH. + BURBANK, CAL. + WINDSOR, ONT. 
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“A New War Crisis; Tense Hours 
Grim Calm at White House With Issue of Peace Squarely up to Japan 
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Mr. Steinhardt’s report 
Settling the 
railway labor dispute 


on Russia. 


President Roosevelt put the question of 
peace in the Pacific squarely, if not blunt- 
ly, up to the Japanese. Upon their actions, 
more than words, rests the future course 
of events. 

The President returned from an inter- 
rupted rest at Warm Springs, Ga., with a 
grim mood lying back of his cheerful 
mien. The troubled relations with the Japa- 
nese Government demanded his presence 
in the White House. By the week’s end, 
the Far Eastern stew had reached the boil- 
ing point. 

Throughout the week, the Japanese 
problem was topmost on his desk, though 
labor matters, the urgency of the Euro- 
pean war, and the clamor of America’s 
friends for lease-lend materials brought 
other visitors to his office luncheon cart 
or into his oval study in the White House 
proper. 

Ambassador Laurence Steinhardt — re- 
ported the condition and needs of the Rus- 
sians; got a promise of continued Ameri- 
can support for Russia. 

AFL and CIO officials streamed in with 
arguments pointed at the strike-curbing 
temper of Congress. 

The Emergency Railway Board dug up 
facts for a settlement of the railway la- 
bor dispute, sought more facts, finally sub- 
mitted a report in line with the President’s 
wishes. 

Philip Murray, president of CIO, paid 
a visit to the White House which created 
a report that he would return to the 
Defense Mediation Board from which he 
resigned during the recent coal dispute. 

An order placed Turkey on the list of 
lend-lease nations, signifying a tighter re- 
lationship between that nation and those 
opposed to the Axis. 

These were only interludes, however. 
The real business of the week centered up- 
on the uneasy affairs in the Orient. Time 
after time, Cordell Hull crossed the nar- 
row stretch of pavement from the State 
Department to the White House, talked 
with the Chief Executive by telephone. 
Admiral Harold Stark, who will direct the 
Navy in the man-sized job it will have if 
the blow finally falls, was called in. So 
were members of the Cabinet most di- 
rectly concerned. 

The President set his cigarette holder at 


DECEMBER 12, 1941 


a stubborn angle, called in congressional 
leaders and prepared them for the worst. 
He gave them a complete analysis of the 
Far Eastern crisis, told them of plans that 
have by this time become firmly set. They 
went away with serious faces. 

In his press conference, the President 
outlined the situation this way: 

Since April, the United States has been 
discussing with the Japanese Govern- 
ment some methods to achieve permanent 





—Harris & Ewing 


PRESIDENT’S ‘BIG STICK’ 


—Brown Bros, 


« « « RECALLED THE ‘T.R.“ STORY 


peace in the Pacific area. It seemed at 
times as if progress were being made. The 
United surprised when the 
Japanese Government at the end of June 
sent troops into Indo-China after very 
brief negotiations with the Vichy Gov- 
ernment. 


States was 


But the conversations here were re- 


sumed and seemed again to be making 
progress. This nation made it clear that 
no more territory was to be taken by 
anybody in the Pacific. The other day 
came word from various sources that large 
additional naval, land and air forces were 
in Indo-China. Their number far exceed- 
ed the original number fixed by agree- 
ment with Vichy. 

So the United States asked, at the Presi- 
dent’s request, very politely, what was 
the purpose of sending these troops there, 
what was Japan’s future intention; elim- 
inating the possibility of policing Indo- 
China, which had been exceedingly peace- 
ful beforehand. 

Before the week ended, Mr. Roosevelt 
was able to make public a reply from Ja- 
pan which said reports of the number of 
troops ‘t had sent to Indo-China were 
exaggerated and that the troops were ce- 
signed as a precautionary measure agaist 
concentrations of Chinese on the northern 
frontier. 

The brief text, which was handed to 
newsmen without comment, read in part 
Ss follows: 

“As Chinese troops have recently shown 
frequent signs of movements along the 
northern frontier of French Indo-China 
bordering on China, Japanese troops, with 
the object mainly of taking precautionary 
measures, have been reinforced to a certain 
extent in the northern part of French Indo- 
China ... It seems that an exaggerated re- 
port has been made of these movements.” 

This did not relieve the air of crisis 
which lay over the President’s press con- 
ferences. Questions on other matters 
elicited little information. He favored 
funds for Douglas Dam in Tennessee and 
warned that reports of submarine sinkings 
could not be regarded as wholly accurate 
unless ‘he submarines were actually seen 
to go down or they surrendered. The 
President nodded to emphasize the point 
and a spray of cigarette ashes fell on 
his coat. 

In step with the times, Mr. Roosevelt 
got a big stick—a club from Wales, given 
him by Charles Hamilton, 85-year-old 
dean of the press corps. “I think we could 
use one now,” Hamilton told him. 
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mn “In proportion as the structure of a govern- 0f 
See ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- . 
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America invented or developed every important 
weapon of warfare now being used so effectively by 
the German army, navy and air corps. 

Even the German mobilization plan itself is an 
American concept taken bodily by the Nazis and 
adapted for their own use. For ten years the Germans 
studied our plans. In 1939 they applied them. In 
1939 we pigeonholed them. 

But Germany has had something else far more im- 
portant than raw materials or inventiveness or paper 
plans. She has had something besides the ingenuity 
to apply our inventions to warfare. Germany has had 
something that has carried her armies triumphantly to 
the far corners of Europe. She has had the genius to 
organize her resources and the genius to organize her 
people for war. That’s her secret weapon. 

Why has American effort bogged down and why 
have the British come a cropper? We might as well 
admit our failures or become the tragic victims of 
wishful thinking. Americans like to boast about 
their powers, their record of victories in past wars. It is 
unthinkable, say most Americans, that the United 
States should be beaten in a major war. 

But the United States stands perilously in danger 
of losing the first major war in her history. There is 
no use camouflaging. For with all its resources and its 
brilliant plans, the United States today faces defeat. 

The reason is a simple one. Mass production in in- 
dustry took organization. Mass armies take organiza- 
tion but behind those armies and navies must be an 
organized people. In that job of national unity and 
national effectiveness we have failed miserably and 
anyone who cares about the future of his country 
must boldly tell the truth—the American people are 
unorganized for war. We have had two years to 
organize but we have failed. We have thus far been 
luckier than we have been efficient. 


OUR PEOPLE HAVE 
BEEN DIVIDED 
BY CLASS HATRED 


The causes of this debacle are 
worth examining. Our leadership 
has been crude and our people 
have been divided by class war- 
fare and class hate. We are not united. The average 
American does not like to be told he isn’t as good at 
anything as the citizens of another country. But at the 
war business we and the British are outclassed today. 

What is the true reason? Are we soft-natured, in- 
different or just blind to the perils that face us? 


4% GERMANY‘S SECRET WEAPON 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The answer is that we do not love America as much 
as we pretend we do. We love ourselves more—our 
comforts and our privileges, our profits and our per- 
quisites, our proud posts of political or industrial or 
social eminence. We want guns but we want butter, 
too. We don’t understand what sacrifice means. And 
this is because as individuals we have accepted the phi- 
losophy of selfishness that permeates the whole nation. 


PERSONAL TIES 
GUIDE DECISIONS 
OF PRESIDENT? 


It starts with the President of 
the United States himself. He 
cares more apparently for his 
personal friendships and the hurt 
pride of the sycophantic members of his Cabinet and 
entourage than he does about efficiency. There is no 
record that the officials he keeps in high places ever 


thousands of persons and billions of dollars of other 
people’s money. But our Government today is domi- 
nated by men who have flattered the President or who 
have fought for him his battles of class war. 

Why doesn’t the President replace these men with 


won distinction in any organizing job involving tens 7 


others who have won their spurs in the field of in- - 


dustrial achievement? Because the President is soft- 
hearted and sensitive to friendships and suspicious of 
the efficient. He never fires anybody unless possibly 
the person disagrees with him as did Dr. Arthur Mor- 
gan of the TVA and a few others. He doesn’t get 
around Washington and learn about the petty intrigue 
and squabbles among his own New Dealers. He doesn’t 
trust the industrial managers of the country. He al- 
lows them to be sniped at and driven out of posts 
where they can be of practical help. 

President Roosevelt is basically a political per- 
sonality. He is a great success as a political leader—he 
has won three presidential terms, which nobody else 
has ever done, but he is not proving himself to be a 
war leader. He doesn’t know how to get voluntary co- 
operation of the elements needed. He yields to pres- 
sure groups to which he has always been beholden. He 
is well aware of the dangers of the world situation and 
still doesn’t know how to organize America’s defense. 

But Mr. Roosevelt is the head of the state and un- 
der our inflexible system he cannot be displaced. Pub- 
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lic opinion must influence him some day for he is -r 





heart a patriot and his place in history is at stake. In 
Britain, the same kind of criticism is welling up 
against Prime Minister Churchill. Where a few months 
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fas Mews 


Office 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your -ight to say it.” 









VOLTAIRE 





ago Mr. Churchill could silence with a frown the op- 
position in the Commons, today he is under severe 
attack. It is reliably stated that if his Cabinet is over- 
thrown it will be because the British people will come 
to believe that on the question of concentrating au- 
thority in one production head and doing an efficient 
task of mobilizing the nation’s and empire’s resources 
he will have failed. Isn’t that exactly America’s plight? 

It cannot be explained away by saying that the 
leaders of democracy are soft-hearted men who do not 
know how to make war as it is a hellish business. It 
can be explained by noting that Roosevelt and Church- 
ill have not thoroughly understood the processes of 








experience assume the responsibility. 
Take the labor situation in Britain and in America. 
difference is only one of degree. British labor has 
been less truculent than American labor but there 
have been defense strikes of major importance in both 
countries. Millions of man hours have been lost. 

We cannot simply blame Phil Murray, leader of the 
CIO, who publicly declares that “nothing, not even 
the great emergency shall interfere with labor’s right 
to organize” or William Green, who says “under no 
circumstances” will the AFL “ever submit to the re- 
striction of the right to strike by law.” 

These men merely express what they think their 
followers want them to say and what their powerful 
lobbies have dared to say for years to Congress. 


[erence and have refused to let any one man of 


PRESSURE GROUPS The President and his Adminis- 
ASSURED OF GAINS tration have nurtured collectiv- 
BY THE NEW DEAL. ism. The Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act was merely a step in 
a series of moves that have gradually impaired Amer- 
ica’s managerial ability and the discipline of our mass 
production industries. Mr. Roosevelt announced early 
in the war emergency that “labor’s gains” must be 
preserved at all costs. In that statement he sealed the 
fate of America’s war effort to date. He thought only 
of “gains” for a pressure group. 
It has been said that a declaration of a state of war 
will change all this. Strange advice. Blood must be let 


in rivers and casualty lists must be long before we un- 
came Oe our responsibilities and our simple duties. 





at a travesty on democracy’s virtue! 


Democracy is inefficient not because it needs to 


adopt the ways of fascism. For fascism connotes cruel- 


Power to organize people behind the lines has given the Nazis 


their military victories—Our failure on the domestic 


front and the danger of defeat that faces us. 


ties that have nothing to do with organization and sig- 
nifies a kind of goose-stepping that the American citi- 
zen does not need in working for a common cause. 


SELFISHNESS IS 
LACK .ODAY IN 
OUR DEMOCRACY 


What democracy lacks today is 
a spirit of unselfishness. Every- 
body else but ourselves is today 
expected to make the sacrifices. 
Everybody else but ourselves is expected to yield ad- 
vantages and “gains.” Labor unions have as an exam- 
ple what has happened in political places. The Presi- 
dent has not yielded or shared kis power with any 
other group of citizens. He has allowed a Knudsen 
here cr a Knox or a Stimson there to be part of the ex- 
ecutive establishment but they have nothing to say 
about the fundamental economic questions that are 
now being handled by the New Dealers—and it is the 
economic side of the war that we are losing and which 
Germany has so well organized. 

The President is overworked. He deserves the na- 
tion’s sympathies. He cannot do everything. 

But Mr. Rooseveit can rid Washington of its para- 
sites and its exploiters. He can stop the tricky and 
treacherous practice of the New Dealers in using the 
war for socialistic reforms. He can stop the subtle ap- 
proaches to Government ownership and fascism in his 
own entourage. He can stop coddling this or that 
group. He can stop playing politics or letting his 
henchmen play politics. He can stop sending nomina- 
tions to the Senate of politicians or class-conscious 
New Dealers to be federal judges. He can stop using 
his lieutenants to block needed labor laws. He can stop 
being fooled by the fact that America never lost a war. 

For America can lose. And America will lose if she 
does not soon apply her common sense to discover 
that Germany’s secret weapon is a secret to nobody 
except the Roosevelt Administration. 

This weapon in our hands is the capacity to or- 
ganize industrial, financial, political, and productive 
America and to bring psychological unity. 

The answer lies in the power of example—in self- 
abnegation and the will to sacrifice every interest, per- 
sonal or political, to the greater interest of America. 
As individuals, we need sincerity, honesty, unselfish- 
ness, and then we shall find those same qualities in the 
character of the nation as a whole. We shall then or- 
ganize for war and win the victory that efficient self- 
organization really can win if we truly love America. 
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ANTISTRIKE BILL DIVIDES EDITORS 


House Measure Hailed as Needed Reform, Criticized as Unworkable 


Some papers see law 
as stop-gap pending 
further study of problem 


The nation’s press is almost evenly di- 
vided for and against the Smith anti- 
strike bill approved last week by the 
House. Those opposing the measure argue 
that its more drastic provisions were has- 
tily drawn and will prove unworkable in 
practice. Others contend that the bill in- 
stitutes long-needed reforms in the labor 
laws and that it will be an effective check 
on unjustified strikes in defense plants. 

The New York Times (Ind. Dem.) de- 
clares: “The House bill is drastic, but it 
is also ill considered. Some of its pro- 
visions seem actually unworkable; some 
provisions indispensable to labor peace are 
missing altogether. If the Senate also be- 
lieves that it is now necessary to act quick- 
ly—and inexcusable delays in labor leg- 
islation may indeed have made this neces- 
sary—then it should limit the life of any 
bill it passes now to no more than six 
months. In that case the bill passed at 
this time could serve as a stop-gap while 
congressional committees devoted them- 
selves to a study of mature and rounded 
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measures 





Duffy in Baltimore Sun 
Pegi. LA 








On the other hand, the New York 
Herald Tribune (Ind. Rep.) contends: 
“Regardless of its reputation in profes- 
sional labor circles, the Smith bill is nei- 
ther unfair nor unduly restrictive. It does 
not prohibit defense strikes or call for 
compulsory arbitration. The object is not 
to prevent genuine protest leading, it may 
be, to strike action, but to put a brake on 
precipitate action and to hamstring the 
racketeers and tyrants of labor who would 
profit from the crisis. 

“We don’t think,” concludes the Herald 
Tribune, “that the great mass of American 
workers will think the Smith bill goes too 
far, but rather that they will welcome its 
passage in the House as a promise of re- 
lease from the bullying which has so often 
put them in the false position of enemies 
of the defense program.” 

Similarly, the Washington (D.C.) News 
(Ind.) asserts: “We think many citizens 
will find it difficult to disagree with the 
purpose of most of the Smith bill’s specific 
provisions. Why shouldn’t a defense strike 
be forbidden unless it is authorized by a 
secret vote, under Government supervi- 
sion, of a majority of the workers affected? 
Why shouldn’t unions be required to make 
public reports of receipts, expenditures, 
fees and dues? The American Federation 
of Labor and CIO may have convincing 
answers to some or all of these questions. 
. . . But it is no answer to stand stub- 
bornly against all action which seeks to 
safeguard use of labor’s power.” 

“Hysterically rushing into antistrike 
legislation that will not work because it 
is impractical would be worse than doing 
nothing,” warns the Paterson (N.J.) 
(Ind.). “Helter-skelter legislation 
born of emotionalism will only make a bad 
condition worse.” 

“Representative Smith,” concludes the 
Rochester (N.Y.) Times-Union (Ind.), 
“has been called an anti-labor man. But in 
the present emergency his program does 
not appear extreme or unwarranted. Con- 
gress should not waste time on ineffective 
measures.” 


News 


“The labor leaders and their friends in 
the Administration were not interested in 
codes of principles,’ observes the Balti- 
more (Md.) Sun (Ind. Dem.), “until 
strike legislation such as that passed in the 
House was imminent. They became inter- 
ested in codes of principles then largely as 
a debating device by which the antistrike 
legislation could be headed off. Of course, 
there is no doubt that a code of policy for 


industrial relations in defense is needed. 
But such a code is not necessarily an alter- 
native to legislation.” 

“Why,” asks the Wall Street Journal 
(Ind.), “does any Congressman suppose 
new laws will be enforced if the old are 
not? Will a complicated new statute seek- 
ing to interfere with familiar picketing 
usages be any more highly respected than 
the elementary laws against personal vio- 
lence? 

“The question answers itself. Congress 
must attempt to handle the problem of 
law enforcement before it writes elabo- 
rate rules concerning what labor organiza- 
tions may or may not do.” 

“Despite the settlement of the railroad 
wage controversy,” the Chicago 
(Ill.) Sun (Ind.), “Congress is swinging 
to the most drastic notions of antistrike 
legislation. A law which ought to be writ- 
ten by the wisest friends of labor is being 
shaped by its bitterest enemies. American 
labor faces a most powerful enemy in the 
exponents of industrial feudalism who still 
ride high among employers. It is for these 
men that the anti-labor leaders in Congress 
speak and act. Their proposals, if written 
into law, would destroy national security 
by driving labor to universal strikes or 
reducing it to Nazi serfdom.” 


states 
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Pro and Con of National Issuv0s 





‘House Price Bill: 
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Condemnation by 
Majority of Press 


Commenting editors almost without ex- 
ception condemn the price-control measure 
recently passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and now before the Senate 
Banking Committee. Most commentators 
argue that the legislation could not effec- 
tively curb inflation. 

Other editors, however, emphasize the 
view that the House measure is preferable 
to Administration proposals because it 
leaves out licensing requirements and does 
not grant unlimited power to the Price 
Administrator to buy and sell commodi- 
ties. 

“The bill,” in the opinion of the Char- 
lotte (N.C.) News (Dem.), “is a com- 
bination of a surrealist nightmare and a 
mirage. It may not be the worst in con- 
gressional history, but it is easily the most 
fantastic in a decade. As a price-control 
measure, it would control everything ex- 
cept prices.” 

“The task facing the Senate in consid- 
ering price control,” affirms the Worcester 
(Mass.) Evening Gazette (Ind.), “is un- 
enviable. As it came from the House, the 
bill is a sorry affair, battered into useless- 
ness, groggy from political beatings, lob- 
bying. Whether the Senate can salvage 
anything from the present junk heap is 
doubtful.” 

However, the Columbus, (O.) Evening 
Dispatch (Ind.) observes: “The bill 
doesn’t provide any adequate machinery 
to control prices, but, what is more im- 
portant, neither does it hand American 
business over to the business baiters and 
destructive business. theorists of the Ad- 
ministration. Its one remaining objec- 
tionable feature, the creation of a new 
$10,000 job for some New Deal favorite, 
is probably the least of all the evils orig- 
inally proposed in it.” 

“Tn several respects,” agrees the Chicago 
(Ill.) Journal of Commerce (Ind.), “the 
House majority seems to have recognized 
the validity of certain objections to the 
Administration’s bill. The vote rejected 
the licensing provision—which would have 
placed the economy in a straitjacket. In 
adopting the amendment forbidding buy- 
ing and selling of commodities in order to 
‘regulate’ prices, the House majority per- 
formed another service.” 

“The timidity of Congress was never 
better illustrated,” asserts the New Lon- 


_don (Conn.) Day (Ind. Rep.) . “Members 


of the House, acutely aware of the threats 
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WHAT A MAN! 


of farm blocs and labor unions, did every- 
thing possible to benefit both while put- 
ting the unwarranted burden of their ef- 
forts on the salaried middle class. Why 
no concessions for the middle class? Chief- 
ly because it has no lobby in Washington 
to ‘advise’ Congressmen of the way thou- 
sands of ‘members’ feel.” 

The Detroit (Mich.) News (Ind.) ar- 
gues: “The Canadian Price Administrator 
says there will be ‘no pussyfooting, no 
half measures—you cannot compromise 
with inflatio.... We believe that keeping 
prices in check is as popular with the av- 
erage citizen on this side of the border. 
Suppose, then, after offering the promise 
of price control, an utterly inadequate bill 
proves in operation the failure it would 
certainly be. Congress would have on its 
hands, during the election year to start 
January 1, a disillusioned and angry peo- 
ple.” 

“The compromise which the House 
passed in the name of price control,” 
states the Grand Island (Neb.) Daily 
Independent (Ind.), “was not surprising, 
considering the complicated and confus- 


ing nature of the situation. Now the Sen- 
ate gets a crack at the bill. What the Sen- 
ate will decide to do, God only knows.” 
“There is ground for hope,” in the opin- 
ion of the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch 
(Ind.) , “that the Senate will do something 
to rebuild the wreckage to which the 
House reduced the price-control bill be- 
fore passing it. If the Senate can steel it- 
self against the pressure of the special- 
interest blocs that prevailed in the House, 
and can fully realize what disasters would 
accompany inflation, there is still a possi- 
bility that an effective bill will result.” 
“Neither the Administration nor Con- 
gress,” in the judgment of the Buffalo 
(N.Y.) Evening News (Rep.), “has thus 
far faced up to the problem of checking 
inflation on a broad economic front. The 
experience of other countries and the con- 
sensus of qualified authorities indicate that 
direct price controls will fail unless it is 
accompanied by measures to regulate the 
costs of finished goods and by Govern- 
ment taxation and fiscal policies designed 
to reduce excess purchasing power that 
forces the price structure upward.” 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Should Strikes and Lockouts be Prohibited 
In Defense Industries During the Emergency? 


Guiseppe M. Bellanca 
Wilmington, Del.; Chairman of the Board, 
Bellanca Aircraft Corp. of America, 

answers: 

The Government during this war emer- 
gency should declare a moratorium on all 
strikes and lockouts in defense industries 
and all disputes should be settled by arbi- 
tration. If within 60 days this should fail, 
then the Executive should have specific 
power to enforce settlement of disputes. 


A. F. Whitney 


Cleveland, Ohio; President, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, 
answers: 

Antistrike legislation would not be help- 
ful in the present emergency. In fact, it 
would weaken the morale of working men 
and women who are wholeheartedly co- 
operating in the defense program. 

The battle of production and the fight 
against Hitlerism must be won by free 
men, not slaves. 


(by telegraph) 


(by telegraph) 


Joseph Curran 


New York City; President, National Mari- 
time Union of America (CIO), 


answers: 

The principal assurance that democracy 
in America shall survive is a free, un- 
shackled, American labor movement. 

Instead of declaring a moratorium on 
strikes, the Government should adopt the 
Murray Industry Council Plan, setting 
up industry councils in the major defense 
industries, with management, labor and 
Government representatives, to be respon- 
sible for producing those things essential 
to the nation’s defense, under the direc- 
tion of a national board with equal repre- 
sentation of industry and labor, over which 
the President or his designee would be 
chairman. 


Rear Admiral W. H. P. Blandy 


(Retired); Washington, D.C.; Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, Navy Department, 


answers: . 

My answer is emphatically, Yes. At a 
time when the Navy is already fighting in 
the Atlantic, and is on the verge of hostili- 
ties in the Pacific also, with insufficient 
ships and planes, it is inconceivable that 
the nation should permit labor racketeers 
to strangle defense production by inciting 
defense workers to strike. 

Without legislation outlawing strikes, 
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Strikes in defense industries have 
brought widespread demands for 
Government action to curb the 
strike power of labor unions dur- 
ing the period of the emergency. 
Passage by the House of the Smith 
bill, imposing drastic strike limita- 
tions, has transferred the contro- 
versy to the Senate. To obtain a 
cross section of informed opinion 
on this important subject, The 
United States News has asked out- 





standing members of Congress, in- 
dustrialists and union leaders this 
question: 


Should the Government de- 
clare a moratorium during the 
wartime emergency on all 
strikes and lockouts in de- 
fense industries, giving spe- 
cific power to the Executive to 
enforce settlement of disputes? 


Answers are presented herewith. 








defense production will continue to be 
hampered, and the morale of the armed 
services impaired. 


William L. Hutcheson 


Indianapolis, Ind.; General President, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters; First 
Vice President, American Federation of 
Labor; Member, World War Labor Board, 


answers: 

I am absolutely opposed to legislation 
that would prevent strikes. It has long 
been recognized that workers have the 
right to organize and join a labor organiza- 
tion, and, inasmuch as that is the recog- 
nized right of American citizens, then they 
should also have the right to cease work 
if they see fit to do so. 





—U.S. Navy photo 


REAR ADMIRAL BLANDY 


I can understand that, through enact- 
ment of the Labor Relations Act, it is nat- 
ural for people to look upon that as being 
something to regulate the activities of lab- 
or organizations, and, along that line of 
thought, in place of enacting an anti- 
strike law, the Labor Relations Act should 
be amended, specifying that those using 
the act for the purpose of assisting to im- 
prove their conditions be denied the right 
of the use of the Act if they do certain 
acts, which would be set forth in the 
amendment. 


Senator Mead 


(Dem.), N.Y.; Member, Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor; Former Chairman, 
House Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, 


answers: 


In response to public demand, Congress 
is on the verge of passing restrictive labor 
legislation. No such legislative step should 
be taken until we have made a serious ef- 
fort to put into operation an effective la- 
bor policy on a voluntary basis. 

The first step in setting up the new 
labor program should be creation of a Na- 
tional Emergency Labor Policy Commit- 
tee, in which labor and management would 
have equal representation. Six represen- 
tatives of labor (three AFL and three 
CIO) should meet with six representatives 
selected by the employers. The President 
should appoint as chairman an outstand- 
ing citizen who can command the respect 
and confidence of the workers, manage- 
ment, and the public. 

The first task would be negotiation of a 
general agreement which all parties would 
be asked to sign and abide by during the 
present national emergency. 

The second task of the Policy Commit- 
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tee should be to recommend to the Presi- 
dent the creation of adequate mediation 
and arbitration machinery. Arbitration 
machinery should be set up so as to in- 
clude equal representation of workers and 
employers, with a third party as the im- 
partial chairman to cast the deciding vote 
in case of a deadlock. 

Third, to overcome the lack of co-ordi- 
nation, the National Labor Policy Com- 
mittee should recommend to the President 
the creation of a unified, over-all authority 
for handling all labor controversies which 
affect the national welfare. Existing ma- 
chinery covering an entire industry, where 
it is deemed adequate, as in the Railway 
Labor Act, should be continued. 

The program here suggested obviates 
the need for legislation. 


Senator Elbert D. Thomas 


(Dem.), Utah; Chairman, Senate Committee 

on Education and Labor; Member, Senate 

Committees on Foreign Relations, Military 

Affairs and Mines and Mining, 
answers: 

Of course, there should be a moratorium 
on strikes and lockouts. The machinery of 
Government should be such as to avoid 
them; but how, is the question. 

I do not think that strikes and lockouts 
can be avoided by law, especially by a 
swat-down law. There should be a confer- 
ence of interested groups, and out of that 
conference should come rules to guide the 
actions of both industry and labor during 
the emergency. The guiding spirit of the 
conference should be the public interest. 


John Green 


Camden, N.J.; President, Industrial Union 
of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America (CIO), 

answers: 

In numerous disguises, the same basic 
idea keeps cropping up: destroy labor’s 
traditional rights. We are opposed to this 
proposal as we are to all antistrike meas- 
ures. We reiterate that the only basis for 
industrial peace during this emergency is 
a system of voluntary co-operation, which 
incidentally means that employers would 
be co-operative. 


Max Zaritsky 


New York, N.Y.; President, United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers International 
Union (AFL), 

answers: 

Power to enforce settlement of labor dis- 
putes should not be placed in the hands 
of any person or governmental agency un- 
der any conditions. 

Voluntary mediation, continued volun- 
tary co-operation of labor, and acceptance 
of the principles of labor unionism and 
collective bargaining by employing groups 
constitute a positive, effective, and Amer- 
ican way of insuring that defense produc- 


tion shall not be hampered by strikes. 
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“A partner? 


Looks more like a corporation 


9? 
to me — says the Little-Man-Who-Wants-to-Know 


“Au-H! But a corporation must distribute its profits to stockholders who 
aren't, necessarily, engaged in the business; whereas a partner devotes his 

° e}e . . ° . ” 
skill and ability to the business and then usually shares in the profits. 


“Whew! Noah Webster in disguise, eh?” 


“All right, but look. Here’s a Nationat Typewriting-Bookkeeping 


Machine doing all our accounting work. . . . It sails along day in and day 
out. . . . It’s a piece of mechanical ingenuity crammed full of automatic 
features. . . . The results it gives are completely dependable. . . . So, I say 


100% of its skill and ability goes into the business.” 
“Yes! But the profits .. . I’m susceptible to profits, you know.” 


“They’re bigger than ever when you use this machine. Nationats 
seem to have a way of saving time and money all their own. And the 
cost?...It takes a little while for it to pay for itself. After that, of 
course, it pays you.” 


“You know, fellow, I like to hear you talk. Tell me more.” 


“Better yet, why not go down to the Nationat office? There, they can 
tell you the whole story.” 
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Wage policy. The five experts whom President Roosevelt 

picked to work out a settlement of the rail- 
road wage dispute soon decided that wage questions can be 
answered only by over-all economic control of profits and 
prices as well as wages. The necessity for such a plan was 
urged on the President. Now the same men are convinced 
that, if Mr. Roosevelt has any wage policy, it is one of let- 
ting labor unions have about what they want. The final re- 
port of the emergency board, which these five experts 
manned, underlines a mistrust of White House wage policy 
as it was disclosed in the President’s handling of the rail- 
road wage dispute. 


FACT FINDING was the job these men were asked to do. 
Railroad unions had asked substantial wage increases. 
They demanded paid vacations. Voluntary negotiations 
and mediation had failed, and, under the Railway Labor 
Act, the emergency board must determine the facts and 
recommend a settlement on the merits. The board com- 
pleted that task about a month ago. (U.S.N., Nov. 17) 
It recommended, for the duration of the emergency only, 
wage increases and paid vacations for some railroad em- 
ployes. All this, the carriers estimated, would raise their 
wage costs about $200,000,000 a year. 


UNION PROTESTS were loud and long. Union leaders argued 
that the increases must be made permanent, that the 
increases were not enough. They pointed out the $l-a-day 
raise which the CIO’s coal miners won last spring, with 
the Government’s help. Railroad union leaders, contend- 
ing that their members would have to have at least as 
much, prepared to strike. 


PRESIDENTIAL INTERVENTION was immediate. Before even 
consulting the board, the Chief Executive conferred with 
union leaders and, they contend, promised them a set- 
tlement on the basis of $1 a day. The board was recalled 
and told that it should attempt to mediate the dispute. 


MEDIATION is an entirely different process from fact finding, 
as the embarrassed members of the board knew. They 
point out in their final report: “We were . . . a quasi- 
judicial body, called upon to weigh evidence and make 
recommendations that not only would be fair as between 


_ labor Weelk 


Misgivings Behind the Railway Wage Decision: 
Emergency Board's Belief Increase is Unsound 





COST OF LIVING: Here too the board stuck to its guns, 


maintaining: “During normal times there is every justi- 
fication for labor to seek not only to maintain but to 
improve its standard of living. But if the defense pro- 
gram is to meet with success, workers and employers alike 
must be prepared to make sacrifices.” And again: “It is 
not sound policy to grant wage increases in anticipation 
of a continued rise in prices. Such a policy can only ag- 
gravate the very difficulty it aims to overcome.” 


PERMANENT INCREASES. Here the board reiterated its po- 


sition: “It is problematical whether the wage increases 
could be maintained once the defense boom is over and 


—U. &. Army Signal Corps phate 
ARMATURE AND THE MAN 
. .. morale for machine workers 


the struggle of the railroads against the onslaughts of 
competitors is resumed.” 


SETTLEMENT was finally achieved on a basis which the emer- 


gency board members regard as dangerous not only to the 
industry but to the general economy of the country. Cost 
of the new settlement to the railroads is estimated at 
$300,000,000—an increase that will be made up by higher 
freight and passenger rates. At that the settlement is re- 
portedly cheaper than the President had expected. 





the parties but would also serve the broader public in- 
terest.” Mediation meant working out an agreement at 
whatever terms were necessary to “buy a peaceful settle- 
ment.” Rehearing granted to both carriers and unions 
failed to unearth any new evidence. Instead, the media- 
tors continued to believe in their original recommenda- 
tions, namely: 


RELATIVE STATUS: Unions maintained that their relative 
status had declined since 1937 with the unionization and 
resulting wage increases being paid in manufacturing -in- 
dustries. The board countered with these facts: That 
average hourly earnings of manufacturing labor are now 
about 17 per cent higher than in 1937; and that if the in- 
crease originally recommended by the board were put 
into effect, average hourly earnings of railroad employes 
would be about 19 per cent higher than in 1937. 





Army & labor. War Department is well along on a pro- 

gram of selling defense plant workers the 
idea that in total war they are as important to victory as 
men in uniform. A small group of officers from the office of 
Under Secretary of War Robert Patterson is being sent out to 
pay courtesy calls on employes in important defense plants. 


ARMY OFFICERS, appearing at the plants in full dress uni- 
form, spend one day studying production methods and 
talking with the men and women at work. Usually the 
visit is climaxed by a mass meeting at which the officer 
in charge of these parties, Lieut. Col. A. Robert Gins- 
burgh, sets forth the Army’s philosophy of defense. To 
plane plants Colonel Ginsburgh’s party brought Army 
fliers to meet the men who make their planes. To steel 
workers they brought some samples of finished products 
made from the steel the workers had rolled. 
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Defense Strikes 


Fourteen strikes, involving more than 
5,600 employes, held up work on defense 
projects for part or all of last week. Both 
amin number of strikes and in number of 
employes involved, it was the most peace- 
ful week for labor relations so far this 
year. Records of both the War Depart- 
ment and the Office of Production Man- 

, agement show the same picture. 

The totals for the week: 

7 AFL strikes involving more 

than 2,275 employes. 

7 CIO strikes involving more 

than 3,325 employes. 

In the list below, the figures in paren- 
theses are the approximate number of em- 
ployes involved in each strike. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


LapIES GARMENT WORKERS: 
Rice Stix Dry Goods Co., Slater, Mo. 
METAL TRADES: 
Army Arsenal, Ravenna, O. 
——— Metal Hose Co., Cleveland, 
. (75) 
Lammert & Mann Co., Chicago, Ill. (150) 
TEAMSTERS: 
San Diego Lumber Yards, San Diego, 
Calif. (1,300) 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
iegeom Products Co., Allentown, Pa. 
( ) 
UPHOLSTERERS: 
E-Z Mills, Bennington, Vt. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AUTO WoRKERS: 
— Machine Co., Euclid, O. 
( ) 
John Wood Manufacturing Co., Muske- 
gon, Mich. (350) 
| CLOTHING WORKERS: 





——— Uniform Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

(100) 

Gloversville Knitting Co., Gloversville, 
N. Y. (350) 


: Dre CASTERS: 
Aluminum Company of America, Cleve- 
land, O. 
SHIPBUILDING WORKERS: 
Pusey & Jones eins Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. (2,000) 
STEEL WORKERS: 
Sosieg Perch Co., Lackawanna, N. Y. 
) 





Strike statistics. Labor Department rec- 
ord of strikes during October shows: 450 
stoppages, involving 272,000 employes and 
resulting in 1,960,000 man days of idle- 
ness. The October totals are on the ap- 
proximate level of the previous month, 
but are double those of October, 1940. 

The number of strikes started in October 
was the lowest since last July. However, 
with respect to employes involved and time 
lost, the figure for October is the highest 
since May. 

Unofficial records of defense strikes show 
CIO unions involved in almost 80 per cent 
of all defense stoppages, AFL unions in 
only 20 per cent. The Labor Department 
now has disclosed a record of all strikes 
‘hich shows that, including defense and 
nondefense stoppages, AFL unions were 
~eM® involved in 54 per cent, CIO unions in 37 
per cent. 

The actual figures for the first seven 
months of this year: AFL unions involved 
in 1,265 strikes, CIO unions in 868. 





LS. 
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... for this Great ALL-WEATHER FLEET 





gets you “‘there”’ safely, swiftly—any day ! 


Got an important appointment in a dis- 
tant city tomorrow morning? Or a son 
or daughter coming home from school 
or college ? Is the facil going to visit 
the folks back home ? 


For all three questions there’s one an- 
swer — Pennsylvania Railroad’s great 
All-Weather Fleet! Rain, snow, gale, 
whatever the weather—these trains go! 
Every day—365 days a year! 

And aboard them you ride not only 
safely—but in luxury! Go Pullman and 
you relax in Lounge Cars that are 
replicas of the smartest in cafe life — di- 


Leaders of the Fleet! 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
(16-hour All-Room Train) 


THE ADMIRAL 
THE PENNSYLVANIAN 
New Yorke Philadelphia*Chicago 


“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 

New Yorke PhiladelphiaeSt. Louis 
Washingtone Baltimores St. Louis 
LIBERTY LIMITED 

THE PENNSYLVANIAN 
Chicago « Balti e* Washing 
THE PITTSBURGHER 
(AU-Room Train) 
New Yorke Pittsburgh 
THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE 
Pittsburgh« Chicago 


And daily trains serving Pittsburgh, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, other cities, 



























For family or business group 
Room with its movable easy chairs is just the thing. 
At night, three real homelike beds. Private toilet 
facilities. Enjoy complete privacy and companion- 
ship at a cost little more than for three “lowers”. 


vans, murals,mirrors,music by radio, bev- 
erage bars. Retire to any of six types of 
completely self-contained private rooms 
—Roomet’:s, Duplex Resume. Bed- 
rooms, Compartments, Drawing Rooms, 
Master Rooms...or to a comfortable 
Section Sleeper. Go Coach and you 
rest in deeply upholstered, adjustable 
reclining seats. 


The cost ? Never before so little —be- 
cause FARES ARE SO LOW. So for 
business or pleasure travel—step aboard 
the All-Weather Fleet between East 
and West... and all’s well! 
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! The modern Drawing 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 












8-FOOT RAPID-FIRE ANTI- 
AIRCRAFT CANNON. Dodge 
supplies forgings and parts. 
Guns assembled at Chrysler 
Corporation plants. 
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THESE 28-TON “FORTS ON WHEELS” roll daily off the triple assembly lines 
at the huge Chrysler Tank Arsenal. Dodge Division is producing forgings 
and machine parts for these tanks on a continuous three-shift schedule. 











THE MAMMOTH DODGE TRUCK PLANT 
is already in its third year of production 
é Ye ‘ ment for the United States Army. More than 
ae N ° ’ x an, OO 70,000 specially designed and engineered 


% a vehicles have been delivered. These new 
DODGE SUPPLIES DURALUMIN FORGINGS for types include Field Radio Cars, Troop 
Martin Medium Bombers. Nose and center fuselage 


and Cargo Transports, Weapon Carriers, 
sections assembled at Chrysler Corporation plants. Ambulances and Army Carry-Alls, 


DODGE MARCHES with the nation 


AS OUR Nation moves toward 
critical hours of its destiny, Dodge 
is moving with it. 
















THE DOUBLE DESTINY OF DODGE 


This is no time for quibbling or com- 
promise. Dodge men are producing 
Guns. It is time for national unity and 
intense cooperation. And they are pro- 
ducing Tanks. From its long career on 
the highways, Dodge now moves 
toward the skyways. Dodge is produc- 

















Dodge continues to absorb all of your de- FINEST EVER BUILT. Its 

These, it has been said, are real pro- fense assignments and to make delivery All-Fluid Drive . a —_ 

s s : s to your Government promptly on schedul tionary success. Its Power- 
duction miracles —impossible, perhaps, -«. When you decide to buy a new Dodge Flow Engine leaves little to 
without the vast preliminary ground- motorcar or truck, you actually assist in be desired in ae 
. a : the. maintenance of this vast and complex performance. Thousands of 

work which the automobile itself has production system, so valuable and efficient them will move into the 
laid. These vital things for National in meeting your defense and civilian re- front ranks of the Nation's 
Defense are but the offspring of the quirements in time of National Emergency. defenders. Other thousands 








Po will continue the work and 


civilian cars and trucks that bred them. recreation of the Nation. 








THERE CAN BE NO CURTAILMENT OF DODGE QUALITY...NO SUBSTITUTE FOR DODGE DEPENDABILITY 
(For example, 21-6/10 miles per gallon—National Certified Test) 

















| Plus and Minus 


Irend of American Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 








2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Just to get the situation in focus..... 

Authorized U. S. defense program, plus British orders, amounts at this time 
to $67,700,000,000. These are funds approved by Congress and available. 

Funds requested, but not yet approved, total $7,500,000,000. Added up: 
There now is in sight a program of defense spending of $75,200,000,000. 

And: Plans are taking shape for at least another $25,000,000,000 worth of 
battleships and planes and guns and tanks and other equipment needed in war. 

That's one side of the picture. The other is this..... 

Funds actually spent to December 1 total under $15,000,000,000. These bil- 
lions represent less than 25 per cent of those available. Their spending took 
18 months. Today: More than $52,000,000,000 remains unspent of funds on hand. 

And: At least $32,500,000,000 more money is being or will be requested to 
present U. S. industry with the prospect of a minimum of $84,500,000,000 worth 
of armament business still to do, after the work that already has been done. 











These are big and important figures. They mean the following..... 
Industry's big production job is ahead; still is barely started. 
At the present spending rate, money on hand will last three years. Today's 








cash outflow for arms production is at a $1,500,000,000 monthly rate. 
Pressure for a speed-up in armament spending is inevitable. 
With an arms speed-up will come an inevitable shift of materials away from 
civilian industry -- a shift much talked of, but only now beginning. 








Timing and extent of the shift will be about like this..... 

Today: 20 per cent of U. S. effort is devoted to defense, 80 per cent to 
meeting civilian demand. Result: The greatest outpouring of civilian goods in 
history; the highest living standard this country ever has enjoyed. 

Next year: Armament will take a steadily rising portion of national effort; 
will average 30 per cent for the year, leaving 70- per cent for civilian demand. 
Result: A gradual decline of activity for nondefense industry, a gradual drop in 
living standards as total production stays about constant and armament rises. 

In 1943: The trend will continue. Armament is likely to absorb at least 40 
per cent of national effort, leaving 60 per cent for nonarmament industry. 

Result: A great dislocation of nonarmament production, a rather marked de- 
cline in living standards as over-all production rises only moderately. 

Even so: There isn't now in sight the sort of strain on U. S. industry and 
public that's appearing in Britain, Germany, Italy and Japan. In those nations 
between 50 and 70 per cent of output is going for war; is leaving next to noth- 
ing above bare necessities for the civilian population. 

It's the slack in the U. S. industry, the unemployed, the huge reservoir of 
youths, the idle plant and machinery that probably will win the war that's anead. 








As a tip to small industry..... 

Nothing much in the way of defense orders is going to come out of present 
or projected plans for helping small business. That's just an official slogan. 

Nothing much in the way of orders is going to come out of suggested volun- 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


tary subcontracting on the part of big business holding the big armament orders. 

Nothing much is going to come out of plans to have the Army and Navy break 
down orders into bits and pieces, out of spread-the-work ideas now fermenting. 

Informed officials, in unguarded moments, admit as much. 

Then what's the answer? ‘Isn't there a way out for small industry? The an- 
swer is: There is a way out. But: It's not a simple way, as others found. 

The answer is a system of allocations; a system in which Government goes to 
industry to get work done, in which orders are placed without too strict regard 
for cost, in which emphasis is on results, with the income tax capturing any ex- 
cessive profits. That's what Britain and Germany quickly discovered. 

It's admitted that most present little business plans are window dressing. 

















What if it is now to be war with Japan? What can business expect? 

The answer is: Largely a little more of what it has been getting. There 
then will be a speed-up in armament orders. There will be more pressure for pro- 
duction, less argument about who is to get hurt, more emphasis on results. 

But: In general industry already is adjusted to war; already is working in 
the framework of the over-all controls that go along with a war economy. 

The difference, when shooting starts, is this..... 

In attitude: When sons of businessmen and workers and farmers stand to lose 
their lives if results aren't forthcoming, the emphasis shifts to results. 

In controls: The whole nation more readily accepts price control, wage con- 
trol, strike control, rationing -- anything needed to get real results. 

In taxes: There's more willingness to accept drastic increases. 











War with Japan might lead to a real supply problem; might put a very heavy 
convoy task on the Navy, operating over great distances in the Pacific. 

Reason why is that the South Pacific is the source of the bulk of vital U. S. 
imports; is a supply source for rubber, tin, quinine, vegetable oils, hemp, 
manganese, chrome, bauxite and many other materials. 

And: Japan's Navy and air force are able to operate from strategically 
placed islands to attack shipping to and from the Philippines and Indies and 
China and Russia. There is no tendency here to underestimate the problem. 

Stock piles of vital materials are not large. Supply can be a problem. 








As for an outlook report..... 

Taxes: In the argument stage. Morgenthau wants $5,000,000,000 more. Con- 
gress leaders want to go slowly with higher taxes. If it's to be war, Treasury 
will get about what it wants. If it's not to be war, Congress may prevail. 

Inventories: Apparently still rising; apparently at record high levels in 
Spite of armament and civilian demands. 

Trade: In a temporary lull before the Christmas rush. Buying spree of 
spring and summer 1941 is followed by a brief period of hesitation. 

Freight rates: Almost certain to be increased to offset the rail wage rise 
of $300,000,000. Roosevelt just about promised it. 

Prices: Still moving sidewise; still on a plateau, with a further rise 
ahead. No runaway situation is expected in the foreseeable future. 

Strikes: At a temporary low as labor tries to calm Congress; as labor lead- 
ers seek to block antistrike laws. Don't be too sure they won't succeed. 








It's probably wise for businessmen to enjoy their present relative degree 
of freedom while they can, while there's still one remaining chance. 

Reason why is that the job of winning a war inevitably is to force very 
drastic readjustments; is sooner or later to bring rather violent change. 
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Wewrs-Lipes 


Title Reg. 


What you as a businessman CAN 
nd CANNOT do as a result of federal 
urt and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CANNOT permit your trade asso- 
ciation to publish lists of “preferred buy- 
ers” for makers who sell to your group. 
The Federal Trade Commission holds in 
a case involving wholesale dry goods firms 
that these practices violate the law. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use Form 1120 for the 1940 
tax year in making out your declared 
value excess profits tax return for 1941, 
or for fiscal years ending in 1942. The 
Treasury announces this form should be 
sed, with alterations to conform to the 
941 Revenue Act. 


* * +* 


YOU CAN probably buy Douglas fir 
doors at prices below recently prevailing 
rates. The Price Administrator has placed 
ceilings on manufacturers’ prices averag- 
ing 15 per cent below prevailing rates. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT modify existing con- 
tracts so as to deliver cotton yarn at prices 
above ceilings which prevailed when your 
contracts were negotiated. In amending 
cotton yarn price schedules, the Office of 
Price Administration makes this ruling. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT neglect to include per- 
sonal property, situated abroad, in the es- 
tate of a foreign citizen who resided in the 
United States. The Board of Tax Appeals 
holds that such property is subject to the 
federal estate tax. 


* * * 


YOU CAN add to the ceiling price of 
paperboard the import duty you pay on 
a product bought abroad. The Price Ad- 
ministrator agrees to this modification. 


¥ * * 
YOU CANNOT avoid paying federal in- 


come taxes on the increased value of se- 
curities transferred to ~ wife pursuant to a 
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MR. CORNELIUS’ SHIPS 
UNLOAD THEMSELVES 


EEP water men said it couldn’t be 
done. But today two ocean-going self- 
unloaders regularly carry coal between 
Atlantic coast ports. They’re operated by 
the Buffalo shipping firm of Boland & 
Cornelius, which also has the largest fleet 
of self-unloading coal and limestone car- 
riers on the Great Lakes. 

Hauling as much as 12,000 tons at a time, 
these big ships unload automatically in 6 
to 8 hours, a job which by old methods 
required 24 hours. Like many a prominent 
upstate business firm, Boland & Cornelius 
rely on the MARINE for every banking need. 


MARINE’'S “NIGHT SHIFT“’—the only night 
transit department in Western New York can 
save you as much as 24 hours in presentation of 
cash items throughout New York State. We meet 
all Buffalo planes and trains up to three A. M. 
You get quick modern service from the MARINE 
whether your head office is in Buffalo or in 
New Orleans! 


L 





MR. ADAM CORNELIUS, Partner in Boland & 
Cornelius and Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the American Steamship Com- 


pany, says, “If a business acquaintance from 
out of town asks me about Buffalo banks, I 
send him to the MARINE. They’re not only 
the biggest bank in Buffalo, but through 91 
affiliated Marine Midland offices they render 
a unique service throughout New York State”. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK i 








from CHICAGO to 
DENVER 


BURLINGTON 


DENVER Ep hyrs 


Ride these diesel-powered, 
stainless steel wonder trains. 
Spacious, carpeted coaches and 
luxurious Pullmans. Hostess 
service. LeaveChicago5:30pm 
daily. Arrive Denver 8:30 am. 
Enjoy travel at its best—at 
no extra fare. 

ASK ABOUT TRAIN-AUTO SERVICE 

—a car at your destination. 


A.COTSWORTH, Jr., Pass’ rTrafficMgn 
547 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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he road to many vitally needed mate- 
rials is now blocked. Detours, in the form 
of substitutes, now confront the manufac- 
turer. What substitutes are available? 
Which best fill your own particular needs? 
Let us give you the answers through 


accurate, fact-finding Scientific Tests. 


pmweee -~CRECE YOUR SUB-CONTRACTORS 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


PHIA GREE ORO WOONS 








Senp us the names of any friends who 
would be interested in seeing a copy of 
The United States News without charge. 


The United States News 
| 2201 M Street | N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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‘ment. It is unlikely that “nonessential” 


divorce agreement. The gain represented 
by the difference between the cost and 
fair market value at the time of transfer 
is taxable, according to a federal circuit 
court decision. 


* * * ’ 


YOU CANNOT get ethyl alcohol wie 7 
out a priority preference. Priority control 
over this substance is extended indefinite- 
ly by the Office of Production Manage- 


users will be denied ethyl alcohol. 
* * * 


YOU CAN buy asphalt and tarred roof- 
ing materials at prices below current levels. 
OPA has imposed ceilings on these prod- 
ucts that range from 5 to 10 per cent be- 
low prevailing prices. 


* + * 


YOU CAN negotiate with an independ- 
ent employes’ union that was organized 
immediately after you disbanded an em- 
ployes’ representation plan, if facts dis- 
close that the workers acted without aid 
from you. This decision was made by a 
federal circuit court of appeais. 


* 7 * 


YOU CAN enter a contract with a rail- 
way to repair bridges and superstructures 
without fear of violating the Wage and 
Hour Law, if a New York court decision 
is upheld. The decision stated that em- 
ployes of the contractor were not covered | 
by the act, since he was not engaged orm 


interstate commerce. 
* * + 


YOU CAN sell most fountain pens with- 
out adding the new federal retail sales tax 
to the price. The Treasury explains that 
metal parts, such as clips, points, and nar- 
row support bands are considered essen- 
tial parts of the pen, and not adornments 
which would classify the items as jewelry. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes insist that a group 
of your employes attend bargaining con- 
ferences with a union. A federal circuit 
court has held in one case that such action | 
does not amount to unlawful interference 
under the Wagner Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably continue to buy 
wood pulp at prevailing prices, at least 
through the first quarter of 1942. The 
Office of Price Administration announces 
an agreement to continue prices that have 
prevailed since June, 1940. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect future deliveries 
of steel plate unless your firm is approved 
by the Office of Production Manageme 
Steel plate is the first semi-processed ma- 
terial to be placed under OPM’s alloca- 
tions system. 
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Japan‘’s Vanishing Trade With Latin Countries 
...U.S. Moves to Keep Resources in Hemisphere 


Japan is being cut off from her last great outside source of 

supply for war industry—Latin America. Quiet 
economic warfare waged along Western Hemisphere trade 
routes by the United States is stopping the flow of copper, 
cotton, tungsten, mercury, oil and other strategic materials 
to Japanese factories. This trade strangulation partly ex- 
plains Japan’s desperate urge for new conquests in the Far 
East, at the risk of a showdown with the U.S. and England. 


COPPER from the mines of Chile, Peru and Mexico is moving 
almost entirely to this country. Japan turned to Chile for 
copper when the United States months ago began to apply 
economic pressure. Then the RFC-financed Metals Re- 
serve Corp. contracted for the bulk of Chile’s copper 
output. In the same manner the United States is taking 
the metal output of Mexico, Peru and other hemisphere 
countries to supply war industry here and halt movement 
of materials to Japan, Germany and Italy. 


TUNGSTEN, important for steel-making, offers another ex- 
ample of trade warfare against Japan. Japanese buyers 
bid up prices to get this strategic metal from Argentina 
and Bolivia. But the United States intervened and mice 
three-year contracts for all the tungsten output of these 
countries, in behalf of hemisphere defense and _inter- 
American trade development. This strategy, moreover, 
enables the United States to shorten ocean supply lines 
by switching from distant sources. China has been the 
chief source of tungsten. 


COTTON shortage is expected to hit Japanese textile in- 
dustry hard, if Japan persists along the path to war with 
the United States and England. Imports of U.S. and 
Indian cotton are stopped. Shipments from Brazil and 
Peru would be blocked by sea warfare in the Pacific. 
Stocks on hand will keep Japanese mills going for some 
time. In the long run, however, Nippon’s textile industry 
would be in a bad way without supplies from this hemi- 
sphere. Chinese cotton output isn’t enough to fill the gap. 


Supply problem of Japan, it appears, eventually would 

become hopeless without access to the 
huge raw material reserves of North and South America. 
Even the remaining trickle of supplies going to Japan from 
South America would be stopped in event of all-out war. 
Then it would be difficult to understand where Japan would 
get copper, oil, mercury and other critical materials in suffi- 
cient quantity to stand up long against the tremendous 
resources of the British Empire and this hemisphere, plus 
the wealth of the Netherlands East Indies. 


SHIPPING already is sharply reduced in the Pacific. Japanese 
vessels can’t get through the Panama Canal. This has 
curtailed Japan’s trade with the Atlantic and Caribbean 
ports of Latin America, since ships would have to take 
the long way around Cape Horn. Panama Canal is the 
route to the great oil stores of the Caribbean countries— 
Mexico, Colombia and Venezuela. 
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SMUGGLING opens some leaks in the economic blockade of 
Japan. Mercury, for instance, has been detected bound 
for Japan from Mexico through secret channels. But 
most Latin-American countries co-operate with the U.S. 
to stop these leaks. Export controls operate in South and 
Central America, on the order of trade controls here. 
Smuggling, on the whole, won’t meet Japan’s war needs. 


BUSINESS between Japan and Latin America boomed in the 
early phases of the war. Japan saw the chance to win 
markets from Europe, buy Latin-American surpluses of 
wool, cotton, metals and oil. Now Japan’s trade with 
Latin America is less than 1 per cent of the total. United 
States has the overwhelming and growing share of hemi- 
sphere trade. Elimination of German-Italian-Japanese 
trade influence from this hemisphere is proceeding rapidly. 


Sympathy of Latin America is sure to be with the U.S. in 
a showdown with Japan. South American trade 
ties before the war were chiefly with Europe, rather than 





—Photo courtesy Grace Line 
COPPER FROM CHILE 
. . . hemispheric ‘‘war prize’ 


with Asia. Now hemisphere interests are more closely linked 
with the U.S. than ever before. Japanese infiltration into 
Brazil, Peru and Central America never got far. Main worry 
has been about Japanese spies near the Panama Canal. 


SUPPORT for U.S.-British cause is apparent in Argentina, 
despite the chilly attitude of neutrality assumed by the 
government. Brazil is working well with U.S. military 
men for defense of the Atlantic Seaboard nearest to the 
bulge of Africa. Many Japanese residents are prepared to 
leave Mexico, recognizing that inter-American feeling of 
unity would grow in a war between Japan and the U.S. 


PLANS for sharing scarce U.S. supplies with hemisphere 
Good Neighbors are taking tangible form. Allocation of 
218,000 tons of tin plate for export to Latin America in 
the next year will be followed by similar action to share 
steel, rayon, copper wire, chemicals and other materials. 
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Special Report. 
TEST FOR GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY 


(This article represents the result of an 








extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


= 


Problem of Supplying Latin America Despite Shortages at Home 


Plan to allocate steel, 
chemicals, rayon, other 
materials for export 


Latin America is asking the United 
States to deliver the goods to back up its 
Good Neighbor policy. The countries south 
of the Rio Grande have had plenty of ver- 
bal assurance of good will. Now they want 
the neighborly feeling expressed in terms 
of steel, tin plate, copper wire, machinery. 

Before the war these supplies flowed to 
Latin America chiefly from Europe—Eng- 
land, Germany, France, Italy, Belgium and 
Scandinavia. After the war the United 
States took over the major job of supply- 
ing Latin America. The great steel mills 
and machinery plants in this country wel- 
comed the additional outlet for idle ca- 
pacity until the defense program used up 
the factory surplus. 

Today the problem of supplying Latin 
America is changing fast. A vast new arma- 
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ment program is being planned. The out- 
look is for large-scale conversion of civilian 
industry to arms production. Steel, copper, 
aluminum and other materials must be 
diverted to war industry. Manufacture of 
automobiles, washing machines, copper- 
using gadgets is being reduced. Exports of 
metal products are under strict Govern- 
ment control. Already Latin America is 
complaining of shortages. 

As a result, Washington makers of 
Good Neighbor policy soon must decide 
on how to share the scarce materials and 
factory-made goods with Latin America. 
Government heads must determine how 
far to go in depriving home consumers in 
order to supply Latin America for reasons 
of good will. ; 

Allocation: This word is the official label 
for the type of planning the defense ad- 
ministration is undertaking to distribute 
supplies to Latin America. Rationing is 
another way of saying it. And rationing 
means the Government will decide who 
gets the available supply—and when. 

The allocation system is illustrated in 
the allotment of 218,600 metric tons of 
tin plate for shipment to Latin America 
over the next twelve months. This first 
step toward broader rationing of exports 
for hemisphere markets was taken last 
week by the Supply Priorities and Alloca- 
tions Board. Steel, rayon, chemicals and 
other materials will be allocated as plan- 
ning for the hemisphere evolves. 

The planning is still in its preliminary 
phases. Studies of Latin-American re- 
quirements are being made in the Eco- 
nomic Defense Board and in the Office of 
the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. These studies will guide SPAB in 
piecing Latin-American needs into the 
over-all picture of supply and demand. 

Need for trade between the United 
States and Latin America is mutual. Take 
Chile. The United States counts on im- 
ports of Chilean copper to meet nearly 
one-third of 1942 requirements. Nitrates 
for war industry come from Chile, also 
iron ore. 

Thus Chile is in a good bargaining posi- 
tion to demand supplies from this country. 
Chile wants steel, tin plate, machinery, 
farm implements and many other types 
of goods. These are scarce or about to 
become scarce. Buyers in the United 
States would have to step aside so that 
Chile—source of copper and nitrates— 
could get supplies. 
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The same two-way need for trade ap- 
plies to Argentina, Brazil, Mexico and 
other hemisphere countries. Argentina 
now is the main source of wool imports. 
She has accumulated a large surplus of 
dollar exchange this year and wants to 
buy office appliances, machinery, steel, 
automobiles, electrical goods. Brazil, pro- 
ducer of manganese and other useful ma- 
terials, is a big market for rail and power 
equipment, factory materials, Mexico 
wants rayon, rail and factory equipment 
in return for lead, copper and mercury. 

These cases of mutual trade needs could 
be multiplied through the list of the 


—Harris & Ewing 
NELSON ROCKEFELLER 
Is the good neighbor... 


twenty American republics outside the 
United States. But Latin-American de- 
mands in time would have to be met at 
the expense of home demands. 

Policy: Washington officials declare this 
country will share fifty-fifty with her 
neighbors to the south, will do everything 
possible to keep the wheels of industry 
moving in Latin America. Just what fifty- 
fifty means in practice remains to be seen 
when the important allocation decisions 
are made on steel, copper goods and similar 
critical items. Latin America, it appears, 
will have to do a lot of belt-tightenin 
even with a liberal share-the-goods policy 


on the part of the United States. *. 


But the chief objectives of the fifty- 
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fifty policy have been defined. These call 
for sufficient exports to: permit comple- 
tion of important industrial projects, such 
as Brazil’s $45,000,000 steel mill; keep pres- 
ent industry going to sustain employment; 
maintain hospitals, schools and other pub- 
services; repair and replace factory 
machines, mines, railroads, highways and 
harbor works, many of which are indis- 
pensable to the movement of raw materi- 
als to U.S.-British war industry; build air 
and naval bases for hemisphere defense. 
Two great unknown factors make the 
attainment of these objectives uncertain. 
The unknowns are shipping and the size of 
the defense program in the next few years. 
Ships: More American ships are plying 
the hemisphere routes today than at the 
end of 1940, despite the diversion of many 
large vessels to British aid. Nevertheless, 
shipping remains a bottleneck to expansion 
of trade with Latin America. South Amer- 
ican merchant marines are small in rela- 
tion to needs. This country hasn’t been 
able to replace entirely the loss of Euro- 
pean boats in hemisphere trade. 
Now the shipment of supplies to Russia 
and the Middle East by long routes is 
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SOUTH AMERICAN CARGO 
. «. a good supplier? 


putting additional’ strain on _ shipping. 
Tonnage may have to be taken out of 
Latin-American routes to handle lend- 
lease goods if the seaways to Russia can be 
kept open. That would further hinder the 
flow of normal supplies to Latin America. 

Still Latin America has assurance of a 
substantial tonnage of American ships. 
The reason is that nitrates, copper, wool, 
tin, lead, tungsten, manganese and other 
materials must be brought in from hemi- 
sphere sources for war industry. Ships go- 









‘south for these supplies can carry coal, 
achinery, steel, automobiles, paper and 
similar supplies now obtained almost en- 
tirely from North America. Next year, 
moreover, U.S. yards will be turning out 
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ships at the rate of more than one a day. 

Defense program: In the end, the 
amount of critical materials the United 
States can spare for export to Latin Amer- 
ica will depend upon the size of the arms 
program. Gigantic figures are being dis- 
cussed for production of ships, guns, tanks 
and airplanes. These will use metals in 
unprecedented quantity and require whole- 
sale conversion of civilian industry. The 
supply of many types of goods on the 
market—automobiles, refrigerators, cop- 
per-using civilian goods—will decline 
sharply in 1942. 

The most acute shortages are rising in 
copper, alloy steels, brass, aluminum and 
chemicals. Construciion materials are 
hard to get, both for home use and ex- 
port. The shortages for nondefense use 
will grow as arms production expands in 
1942 and 1943. 

Consider steel, the foundation of mod- 
ern war industry. It is estimated in defense 
circles that Latin America will require 
about 1,500,000 tons of steel next year 
from the U.S. That isn’t a great deal 
compared with expected output of about 
80,000,000 tons. Yet it means civilian use 
of steel probably will have to be reduced 
to keep hemisphere markets supplied. 

Showdown: Out of the problem of sup- 
plying Latin America is emerging a 
showdown on Good Neighbor diplomacy. 
Nelson Rockefeller, Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, says the economic aspect 
of hemisphere defense is passing through 
a crisis. This crisis is one of getting goods 
to the other American republics. 

Defense officials fear Latin America will 
try reprisals, impede the movement of raw 
materials to North American industry, un- 
less supplies are forthcoming. Venezuela, in 
presenting a list of requirements, already 
has passed along a polite hint she may have 
to squeeze American oil companies unless 
Venezuelan industry gets materials from 
the United States. 

Then there is Nazi propaganda, trying 
to persuade Latin America that the United 
States won’t live up to its Good Neighbor 
promises to the extent of sharing scarce 
supplies. Disproved has been the Nazi ar- 
gument that this country couldn’t absorb 
Latin-American surpluses. Now it is a 
questio: of shortages of goods Latin Amer- 
ica wants to buy here. 

The hard decisions on allocations for 
export are ahead. Key men in this policy 
making are Vice President Henry Wallace, 
chairman of the Economic Defense Board 
and SPAB; Donald Nelson, director of 
SPAB, and Mr. Rockefeller. 

It comes down to a political question: 
Will Administration heads face the criti- 
cism of voters for taking goods from the 
home market in order to supply Latin 
America? England, to raise exchange to 
buy war supplies abroad, puts exports 
ahead of home civilian needs. The United 
States would have to do likewise in order 
to share scarce goods with Good Neighbors 
below the Rio Grande. 
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Kimpak 


Protects Your Product with 
“Shock-Absorber” Action! 








Showing how Angier Chemical Co., 
Boston, uses KIMPAK to protect its 
cough emulsion from shipping damage. 


sag yet resilient, KIMPAK acts as 
a shock absorber for your product 
in transit. . . guards against breakage 
and scratches . . . saves time and waste 
in your shipping room . . . and dresses 
up your product as well. 

You buy KIMPAK in rolls, sheets 
and pads of the thickness and size that 
meet your needs exactly. KIMPAK is 
inexpensive, light-weight, flexible. . .as 
easy to use as a piece of string. Since 
KIMPAK absorbs 16 times its own 
weight in moisture, it more than meets 
government postal regulations regard- 
ing shipping of liquids. 

Don’t delay. Mail coupon now for 
complete information about KIMPAK. 

(*Reg. U.S and Can, Pat. Off.) 
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Protects your product 
dresses your package 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 
Neenah, Wisconsin 
Please send me information about KIMPAK. 
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HOLIDAY CHEER 


Serve a festive round of Egg . 
© Nog, Tom and Jerry or 


Jamaica Rum Cockta#ls. 
You'll find Myers’s Rum, 
with its rich, dark colour; 
not only adds beauty to the 
drink— but an extra wealth of 
flavour. Simply remember— A 





00% Fine Mellow Jamaica 97 Proo 


Write for free Recipe Booklet 
|. R.U. Delapenha & Ir Inc. 
es Agents in the U.S, A 
E Dept. US-12, 57 Laight Se., 
ee New York City 





Nous Ready—INDEX 


First six months of 1941 
The United States News 


An Index for the first six months of 1941 is 
now ready. It lists the contents of all the issues 
by subject, by individual, by the material cov- 
ered, and refers you quickly to the issue and 
page number where the subject is treated. Un- 
der individual names are references to actual 
quotations. Activities of the various depart- 
ments of the Government are extensively in- 
dexed under separate headings. 


This Index offers many uses in preparing ma- 
terial for debates and in studying specific sec- 
tions of national affairs. 


Send 50 cents for the Index for the first six 
months of 1941; one dollar if you wish to re- 
serve a copy also for the last six months of 1941. 
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Have you checked Plaza rates 
recently? You know the excel- 
lence of PLAZA service, cuisine 
and appointments, but do you 
know that rates at the 


Plaza are moderate? 
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Higher Taxes or More Loans? , 
Decisive Effects of a Pacific War 


Sharp as a razor’s edge is the fast-. 


developing issue between Congress and 
the Treasury: Higher taxes for defense, or 
increased borrowings—which? 

War in the Pacific may be the deciding 
factor. 

A shooting war with Japan beyond 
doubt would soften present firm congres- 
sional resistance to higher levies; most 
likely would result in quick enactment of 
a big tax bill; might give Treasury Secre- 
tary Morgenthau the $5,000,000,000 addi- 
tional tax money he reportedly is seeking; 
almost certainly would give him most of it. 

No shooting war in the Pacific would 
mean, in all likelihood, no further consider- 
ation by Congress of a tax rise at this ses- 
sion; continued coolness toward Treasury 
urging at the next maintenance 
of the tax load at somewhat more than its 
present dimensions. 


session; 


That doesn’t mean there will be no new 
tax bill this winter. Congressional leaders 
in both houses are resigned, wryly and re- 
luctantly, to the prospect of a boost in 
taxes. They plan now to start working on 
it early in January. By readjustments and 
from possible new sources of revenue, with 
some increases in some present levies, they 


now expect to produce additional tax 
money for the Treasury. 
How much more would seem to lie in 


the lap of the gods—and the Pacific. 

The widely published views of Senator 
George (Dem.), of Georgia, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, calling 
for a halt in huge tax increases and for in- 
creased borrowings to be amortized over 
perhaps three generations, seem to have 
stiffened greatly opposition in Congress to 
the Morgenthau higher-tax proposals. The 
setback might be offset measurably by 
another strong White House plea for more 
tax money. 

In that event, House Democratic Whip 
Boland, of Pennsylvania, might revise his 
declaration that the Ways and Means 
Committee will not hear Mr. Morgenthau 
until January, a declaration that is bring- 
ing hearty approval from committee mem- 
bers. 

Lacking such a spur, Congress seems ut- 
terly listless on taxes, is preparing to wind 
up its affairs around December 20 to go 
home for the holidays. This program, of 
course, could be reversed immediately by 
a shooting war with Japan. But as it now 
stands, the Representatives, facing primary 
and election campaigns in 1942, expect to 
be able to tell the home folks at Christmas, 
“Well, we didn’t raise your taxes again.” 
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Senators anticipate the same Christmas 
happiness. 

With advent of the new year will come 
the headache. Its throbbing then will be 
transferred from the Treasury, where it 
now rages, to Capitol Hill. First shock to 
the reconvened legislators is likely to be 
President Roosevelt’s budget message, due 
to be read a few days after the new session 
begins. Just now, the contents of that mes- 
sage are closely guarded; indeed, it still 
lacks the finishing touches. When Congress 
hears it, the prospect is that it will be an 
eye-opener. 

Unless in the meantime there should be 
a totally unexpected and almost immea- 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR GEORGE 
Less taxes . . . more borrowings 


surable change for the better, the budget 
message probably will be a resounding 
trumpet call to Congress to get busy im- 
mediately with ways to raise by taxation 
more billions, possibly many more billions. 

Reaction by Congress then will present 
a study in individual and mass psychology. 
One ear of the average Congressman will 
ring with the President’s clarion call; into 
the other ear will pour whisperings and 
murmurings from the grass roots at home. 

“Raise taxes! Now!” that from the 
White House. 
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“Spare us! We already are groar—o= 


under the load!” That from the grass roots. 
No prophet can say now, in mid-De- 
cember, what the choice, the massed an- 
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swer from 531 Representatives and Sena- 

tors, will be. Whatever the answer, it bids 

fair to carry the political death warrant 

for any Representative in whose district 

the voting was tight, the election close, in 

1940. There are more than 60 such; they, 
e all others, will be on the spot. 

At this period of indecision, Secretary 
Morgenthau probably will be given his 
cue. Chances are his program will call 
for orthodox forms of taxation: somewhat 
higher income rates, individual and cor- 
porate; a withholding tax; excise taxes; a 
boost in Social Security levies. Also an 
unfamiliar levy: some sort of savings plan. 

Then, at long last, with the fateful hour 
at hand, the Ways and Means Committee 
will bend to the burden. Hearings will be 
public and probably long—at least 60 days, 
Senator George estimates. A bill should 
reach the House in late March, and, of 
course, it will pass, possibly with amend- 
ments. The Senate Finance Committee will 
take up another month, perhaps, and, late 
in April or early in May, Senate passage, 
again with amendments, may be expected. 

Such seem the tax bill’s prospects, what- 
ever its content, as things shape up today. 
But a shooting war in the Pacific could 
change that prospect overnight. 

Meanwhile, the Treasury faces huge re- 
funding and borrowing operations during 
the coming six months. The $1,500,000,000 
bond offering of December 15 are to be 
followed by others, possibly larger, in Feb- 
ruary, in April, in May or June; by a 
00,000,000 refunding operation in Jan- 
y, by other refundings before July. 
Meanwhile, too, the national debt rises to 








| more than $56,500,000,000 (with the De- 


cember offering) , plus $7,000,000,000 guar- 
anteed in independent agency issues. The 
combined $63,500,000,000 promises to 
swell to around $74,000,000,000 by the 
end of the fiscal year, may be within hail- 
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ing distance of $100,000,000,000 by June 
30, 1943. 

With this prospect before him, Secretary 
Morgenthau waits restlessly for an invita- 
tion to go to Capitol Hill. While he waits, 
he revamps his tax program, fends off all 
efforts. to make him disclose it. Included is 
said to be not only a withholding tax and 
higher Social Security levies, but some 
form of enforced savings through pay-roll 
tax withholdings. 

As he waits, the question of constitution- 
ality of an enforced savings program is un- 
der discussion among Ways and Means 
Committeemen. There the view is held 
that such a program may be unconstitu- 
tional. Social Security taxes, now apparent- 
ly firmly established, would seem to have 
decided the question, but it is contended 
in some quarters that the Supreme Court 





A 


has never passed upon the constitutionality 


of the tax. Behind the scenes, this point is 
prs vast discussion, both at the Treas- 
: “@ury and on Capitol Hill. 


Chances are, however, that the point 
will be held, in Congress, not to be well 
taken. 
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Everybody 


wants to use it at 
CHRISTMAS time! 





THERE’S a Long Distance telephone bridge from your town 
to the rest of America. It was planned and built to carry the 
traffic of a busy business day — and low toll rates were worked 
out on that basis. 

But once a year, on Christmas Eve and Christmas Day, 
many more people than the telephone bridge can possibly 
accommodate try to use it at the same time. 


Naturally, there are tie-ups and delays. Some folks never 
get on the bridge at all. For that, we’re sincerely sorry. 


And it wouldn’t be sensible to build great amounts of 
expensive facilities that would be used only one or two days 
in the 365. 

What we shall do is to use every circuit we have and put 
on every operator that can be useful — and do the best we can. 


Telephone people will be working all through the holiday 
to make it a happy Christmas. Will you, for your part, please 
he patient if there are delays in reaching your far-away friends 
and relatives? We'll appreciate it. 
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HOW YOUR EMPLOYES 
CAN GET A $50 LOAN 
FOR $4.48 (TOTAL COST) 


Fr MUCH does it actually cost your em- 
ployes to borrow fromasmall loan company? 
The rate of charge is higher, of course, than 
that your company pays for commercial funds. 
The cost of making and collecting many loans 
for small amounts is bound to be far greater 
than the cost of making and collecting a few 
loans for large amounts. Despite this, the 
charges on small personal loans, in actual dol- 
lars and cents, are probably considerably lower 
than you have thought. 

Take a $50 loan repaid in six monthly instal- 
ments of $9.08 each. The borrower gets $50 
and repays a total of $54.48. The cost of his 
loan is thus $4.48. This charge includes every- 
thing. There is nothing more to pay. A $100 
loan, repaid in six monthly instalments of 
$18.15 each, a total of $108.90, costs $8.90. 


Prepayment reduces cost 
Borrowers at Household Finance pay charges 
only for the actual time they have the money. 
The sooner a loan is repaid the less it costs. 
Payment schedules are usually arranged to fit 
the borrower’s income and pay day. If he 
should receive a bonus and wish to repay part 
or all of his loan ahead of schedule, he may do 
so. The charges are reduced in exact proportion 
to the extent of the prepayment. 


No endorsers required 

The job of Household Finance is to supply, at 
reasonable cost, a legitimate source of credit for 
wage-earners. At Household workers can bor- 
row from $20 to $300 largely on character and 
earning ability. No endorser is needed. The 
loan is made in a simple, private transaction: 
Last year Household made over 800,000 such 
loans to workers in all branches of industry. 

The table below shows some typical loan 
plans. The borrower may choose the schedule 
which best fits his own situation. Payments in- 
clude all charges. Charges are made at the rate 
of 214% per month (less in many territories on 
larger loans). Household’s charges are below 
the maximum rates authorized by the Small 
Loan Laws of most states. 

We will gladly send you more information 
about Household Finance service without obli- 
gation. Please use the coupon, 


WHAT BORROWER GETS 


WHAT BORROWER REPAYS MONTHLY 
2 6 12 15 18 
paymts | paymts\ paymts | paymts | paymts 


$ 20 |$ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
50 25.94 9.08 4.87 


100 51.88 | 18.15 9.75 i $ 6.97 
150 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62 : 10.45 


200 103.77 \ 19.50 . 13.93 
250 129.71 ; 24.37 . 17.42 
300 155.65 . 29.25 . 20.90 
































Above payments include charges of 24% per 
month and based on prompt payment are in 
effect in seven states. Due to local conditions, 
rates elsewhere vary slightly. 














HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 301 branches in 199 cities 
(SBE ae ee SS SBS SS SS eS ee ee ee eee 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-12 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners— without obligation. 


_ People 
of the Week 
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James D. Mooney will report to the 
Navy Department January 1 to head up 
the Production Section of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. Mr. Mooney, a _ lieutenant 
commander in the 
U.S. Naval Reserve 
since 1937, is vice 
president and a di- 
rector of General Mo- 
tors. During the first 
World War he saw 
service in France, has 
since 1921 been close- 
ly identified with all 
of General Motors export activities. For 
the last year and a half Mr. Mooney was 
in full charge of all General Motors nego- 
tiations involving national defense equip- 
ment and of the liaison activities connect- 
ed with the production of this equipment. 
nal * * 
Marriner Eccles’s $3,500,000 marble Fed- 
eral Reserve building is going on the auc- 
tion block unless some $300,000 in back 
taxes is paid—that’s what the District of 
Columbia tax collector says. The building 
was erected on tax-exempt federal prop- 
erty, but the title was transferred to the 
Federal Reserve in 1935. 
* * * 
Miss Eloise Davison, Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
co-Assistant Director of Civiiian Defense, 
will be the first of the representatives of 
13 women’s national organizations going 
to Britain this winter to study and report 
back on what English women are doing in 
national defense. 
* * * 
Lessing J. Rosenwald, OPM’s Bureau of 
Conservation chief, heartily approves the 
Christmas holiday 
shopping spirit, but 
wishes every mer- 
chant and gift-giver 
would economize in 
the use of gift boxes, 
tissue, wrapping pa- 
per and similar ma- 
terials. No. 1 econo- 
mizer so far has been 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, who began 
her Christmas shopping last January. 
* * * 
President Roosevelt dropped a clue to 
his operating methods by telling friends a 
few days ago he was a rule-of-thumb man. 
The President expressed the opinion that 
decisions based on inherent common sense 
were usually-better than those based on 
cold logic. 
¥* * * 
Secretary Stimson took some time off 
one day last week, spent three hours in a 
dentist’s chair, because, as he explained, 
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Did you know 
Johnnie Walker 
is a duet? 


Johnnie Walker bas to be two 
people. For the friendly gentle- 
man identifies both 12-year-old 
Black Label and 8-year-old Red 
Label Scotch whisky. Each has 
the smooth, friendly flavour that 
brings a special feeling of satis- 
faction to your taste. You'll like 
mellow Johnnie Walker, from 
the very first sip. 


BORN 1820 
er 
going strong 


FOR CHRISTMAS... 
GIVE YOUR FRIENDS 


OHNNIE 
WALKER | 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


BOTH 86.8 
PROOF 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc,, New York, N, Y., Sole importer 


ocean Side SOS 
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“the Russians were doing fairly well at 
Rostov, the battle in Libya was stabilized 
because of climate, and the discussions 
with Japan were continuing at the State 
Department.” 

* * * 
Senator McKellar heard his colleagues 
on both sides of the Senate chamber last 
week pay tribute to 
him on the thirtieth 
anniversary of his 
oath of office as a 
member of the United 
States Congress. 
Most-used words: 
fidelity, duty, devo- 
tion, honor, worth, 
ability, record, gen- 
tleman, distinguished citizen, patriot, great 
American. 

* * * 
Pierce Butler, Jr., son of the late U.S. 
Supreme Court Justice, heads a new group 
of 100 lawyers organized as part of the 
Fight for Freedom Committee, will cam- 
paign to enlist thousands of American at- 
torneys in the fight against Nazism. 

7 * * 
Former Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes can be seen ’most any morning 
between 10 and 11 o’clock strolling along 
Massachusetts Avenue. His square-topped 
derby is the only one of its kind on that 
fashionable street. 

+ * * 
John J. Corson, Social Security Board’s 
director of old-age and survivors insurance, 
has been appointed director of the Bureau 
of Employment Security. He will be re- 
sponsible for the operation of the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service, now functioning around 
the clock as a result of defense labor needs. 

* ~ * 
Sievert Rohwer has the unique job of 
turning back at the nation’s borders all 
foreign agents that fly or crawl. Just named 
assistant chief in 
charge of regulatory 
work of the Agricul- 
ture Department’s 
Bureau of Entomolo- 
gy and Plant Quaran- 
tine, he must guard 
against harmful in- 
sects at all ports of 
entry, check on thou- 
sands of truck and rail shipments in U.S. 

+ * * 
Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce, RFC 
chief and world’s biggest money lender, 
likes bridge, often plays with Vichy French 
Ambassador Gaston Henry-Haye, whose 
Government isn’t getting any credit these 
days from Uncle Sam. 

~ * aa 
Senator Kilgore of West Virginia thinks 
its about time the defense program stopped 
being a stepchild of government. He is 
asking the Senate to approve a bill creat- 
ing a new Cabinet post. The department’s 
name would be “Defense Co-ordination 
and Control.” 
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| and a calculator. The materials it saves, by eliminating the need 

















The handful of brains that will help write the peace 


This 24-pound handful of steel...Remington Rand’s famed 
Printing Calculator ...is a mechanical wizard with a one-track 
mind: Jts only job is to save figuring time. Thousands of them 
today are doing this job superlatively well. @ Jt saves figuring time 
because it’s 100% efficient ... the only calculator that can put 
in a full 8 hour day with no time out for reading the answer 
from dials, copying it down and doing the problem a second 
time to prove accuracy. That’s because it prints the answer on 
tape...not only the answer, but all factors of every division and 
multiplication problem as well... permanent proof, the first time, 
of the accuracy of your work. e Jt conserves vital raw materials 
right now when “fewer machines must do the same job.” The 


Printing Calculator does the work of two machines...an adder 













for both kinds of “part-time” machine, are a direct gain for 
| defense production ... and it is America’s genius for 
production, speeded by business machines like 
the Printing Calculator, that will inevitably 
enforce peace in this warring world. 
Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


See...try... buy...the ONLY calculator 
| that prints as it divides automatically, 
as it multiplies electrically, 
as it adds and subtracts... 


The 
Remington Rand 


Printing 








Calculator 
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How to Raise the Roof 
By Our Own Price-Control Expert 


We have been getting a lot of queries about the price-control 
bill, especially from the Congressmen who voted for it. 

It really is not perplexing, once you do not try to understand 
it. The trouble with the bill, as the Senate now appreciates, is 
that it sounds very im- 
pressive if read aloud 
very fast with rhetori- 
cal emphasis, but, if you 
try to study the meas- 
ure, you get the sensa- 
tion of being trapped 
in a revolving door. 

What actually hap- 
pened, of course, is that somebody’s preliminary draft for a 
1942 re-election campaign speech was substituted for the price- 
control bill, and got itself passed by mistake. 

Before we attempt any analysis of the bill, it is well to in- 
quire into its purpose. The avowed reason for any price-control 
bill is to prevent inflation. “Well, what is inflation?” Inflation 
is when things cost too much. “In that case, haven’t we always 
had inflation, Grandpa?” 

The measure simply states that there has to be a limit to 
the cost of everything except what you buy the most of. 

To make sure that the citizenry—or the majority thereof— 
shall have the money with which to pay too much for the 
necessities of life, if available, Congress has taken a resolute 
stand against any limitation of wages. That is a very thought- 
ful and equitable provision, just like Hitler saying everybody 
ought to have a cheap automobile on easy insta!!ments, so the 
Nazi party collects the installments, but there ain’t no autos. 

Administration of the price-control law would be in the 
hands of an executive aided by a board of five no-men. 

Let us see how this law would operate. 

We will take a basic industry affecting almost every person 
in the United States as an example. Therefore let us assume 
that you are the manufacturer of those little wads of cotton 
always stuck in the necks of pill bottles. 

SPAB rules that there must be little wads of cotton in the 
necks of pill bottles, of course. There always have been. Con- 
sequently a strict limitation must be placed on the cost (or 
price) of same, otherwise the public would be paying infla- 
tionary prices for its pills. 

The top price that you, Mr. Manufacturer, can demand for 
your cotton pill-mattresses is one cent or 100 for a dollar, 
$10 per thousand. 

Cotton costs you 15 cents a pound and you can get 1,000 
wads from a pound, and it takes five men an hour to make the 
thousand. At $1 per hour per man, 15 cents per pound of 
cotton, and, let’s say, $1.85 per 1,000 for overhead, deprecia- 
tion, shipping, unemployment tax, etc., you arrive at a cost 
of $7 per 1,000 to manufacture the darned things. At the SPAB- 
fixed price of $10 a thousand, you are making $3. Not so bad, 
all things considered. 

So you hie yourself forth and get yourself an order for 5,000,- 
000 of the pill-pillows and a nice piece of business it is, with a 
$15,000 profit attached. 





THe CEILING ON WAGES ~~ 
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So what? So cotton goes up to 40 cents a pound, and because 
hamburger, onions and potatoes have tripled in price—the cost- 
control bill does not apply to agricultural commodities, remem- 
ber,—your employes de- 
mand a 300 per cent in- 
crease in wages and vote 
to go on strike. Just for 
the fun of it, you agree 
to submit to federal ar- 
bitration and, after 
studying the pros of the 
question, the mediators 
allow the wage increase. This raises your Social Security pay 
roll tax and, of course, the overhead has mounted a little, too, 
and now you discover that it costs you exactly $16.95 to make 
1,000 little wads of cotton for stuffing bottles. 

And there you are, with an order for 5,000,000 of ’em at the 
fixed Government price of $10 per M. You wire to your cus- 
tomers explaining the situation, and some of them agree that 
they will put one less pill in each bottle to absorb the higher 
cost, and some of them stand pat and say they'll pay $10 or 
report you to the SPAB. 

You appeal to SPAB yourself. The Administrator is obdurate. 
“What’s the fun of being Price Administrator if I can’t fix 
prices?” he demands. 

So you appeal to the five-man board, and in the meantime 
you figure you might as well take the loss and retain the good 
will of your customers while the board of appeals is consider- 
ing your case. 








—‘THE CEILING ON FARM PRopucts 


Suddenly cancellations start coming in. You investigate and 
discover that the market is being glutted with cotton wads at 
$5 per thousand, f.o.b. the nearest State hospital for mental 
disorders. Upon a little more sleuthing you find out that so 
many businessmen who have been committed to those institu- 
tions are plucking at the coverlets, that the floors are littered 
with cotton fuzz. Some enterprising lad has offered to sweep 
up and cart away the fuzz from the hospitals for a fee of $200 
a ton. Thus he has his raw material free and ten cents a pound 
in the bargain, and he and his wife and his brother-in-law 
manufacture the fuzz into bottle wads in their spare time. 
At nights this competitor sneaks around to the back doors of 
the pill manufacturers and bootlegs his products. 

You find there is nothing in the law to prevent it, but your 
Congressman and both Senators sympathize very warmly with 
you and promise to in- 
troduce bills at once 
making the SPAB maxi- 
mum price the minimum 
price, too. You think if 
you can hold out long 
re enough you may be able 
to start earning a living 
again, and then the 
SPAB’s appeals board rules against you because three of the 
five members have broken fingernails. fishing the cotton out 
of bottles of anti-jitter pills. 


THE CEILING ON EVERYTHING ELSE 
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“The Yeas 
and Nays” 
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Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Courts for Labor Problems 

’ Sir:—It looks as though the Congress 
might pass some restrictions on universal 
freedom to strike. Any such legislation at 
present will be the result of an emotional 
urge—the urge to punish a few recalci- 
trant labor leaders at the expense of many 
workers who have no evil intent. 

One solution would be to establish labor 
courts which would enjoy all the authority, 
dignity and prestige of other courts, and 
possess the power to decide all questions 
between workmen and employers. 

Years ago, when strikes first played their 
part in the national scheme, this would 
have been impossible, because of lack of 
funds to employ good legal talent. Organ- 
ization into unions today eliminates that 
difficulty. 
Berlin, Mass. 


E. H. Fisu 


aa a + 


‘ oy and inflation 
: The following answer to the ques- 


tion, “Should a Tax Withholding In- 

come at Source Be Passed by Present 

Session of Congress?” was received 

too late to be included in the sym- 

posium printed in the issue of Dec. 5. 

Sir:—Time will not permit the prepara- 
tion and passage of another tax bill in this 
session of Congress. 








The Treasury claims that its purpose in 
requesting the immediate passage of such 
a bill is to curb inflation. Incidentally, the 
Treasury always wants revenue. 

Inflation is general in its effects and any 
plan to curb it should be general in its ap- 
plication. Too much of this burden should 
not be put on in one place. 

Inflation manifests itself in rising prices. 
Excessive prices should be prevented by 
legislation if this cannot be accomplished 
otherwise. Rising prices of foods and ne- 
cessities of life can be prevented by an in- 
crease in production, thereby preventing 
shortages. 

Prevention of speculation, waste and 
extravagance, and the encouragement of 
savings, will curb inflation. Encourage- 
ment of small business will prevent monop- 
oly and in turn curb inflation. 


All these and other methods should be 
j ; ' gproyed before additional exorbitant in- 
a e taxes are levied. 


REPRESENTATIVE THoMas A. JENKINS 
(Rep.) , Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
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TINY spark brings to the side 
A of Liberty in this War of 
Movement the greatest land, sea 
and air armada the world has ever 
known. It summons into action 
the mechanized units of America’s 
gq In Auto-Lite’s 


great engineering laboratories, 


Defense forces. 


hundreds of skilled engineers are 
working constantly to insure that 
this vital spark and the electrical 
system back of it shall give the 
utmost in performance. 4 Today, 
18 Auto-Lite plants are manu- 
facturing spark plugs, batteries 
and complete ignition sys- 


tems .. . instruments, wire 








combat and reconnaissance cars, 
sea planes and mosquito fleets, 
pursuit ships and long-range 
bombers. In addition, there’s a 
wide range of other Defense 
material—mess kits, map cases, 
projectiles, boosters and fuses, 
gun firing solenoids, trigger arm 
assemblies, plastic and die cast 
products . . . 4 To see the job 
through to a successful conclusion 
The Electric Auto-Lite Company 
pledges every resource at its 
command. The record of past 
accomplishment by its men and 

machines is proof, we believe, 


of their ability to serve the 


‘= 
and cable ... units for tanks, a = Nation’s ever-increasing need. 


SPARK PLUGS * * WIRE AND CABLE 
BATTERIES * * IRON CASTINGS 
STARTING, LIGHTING * * — ALUMINUM AND ZINC 
AND IGNITION * * DIE CASTINGS 
LAMP ASSEMBLIES METAL STAMPINGS AIRCRAFT AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS AND GAUGES 
ETCHED, EMBOSSED AND LITHOGRAPHED NAMEPLATES . HORNS AND SIGNAL DEVICES 


PLASTIC PRODUCTS LEATHER GOODS 


° STAINLESS STEEL KITCHEN UTENSILS 
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SDOVS — 


New Obstacles to Our Taking Dakar . . . Leaks of 





Defense Secrets . . . Higher Freight Rates Ahead? 


President Roosevelt had a hand in 
the strategy that led Vice President 
Wallace to refer to the Senate Labor 
Committee rather than its Judiciary 
Committee the labor-control bill 
‘passed by the House. The Senate 
Labor Committee is under strong 
New Deal domination. 


xk * 


The President is taking a keen inter- 
est in evidence that more than one of 
his former intimate advisers are serv- 
ing as “brokers” for companies seek- 
ing big defense orders. Fees involved 
run into big figures. 


* & & 


Japan’s Saburo Kurusu was surprised 
to discover how hard-boiled Cordell 
Hull, this country’s Secretary of State, 
really can be. Mr. Kurusu was im- 
mensely surprised when Mr. Hull ex- 
pressed unwillingness to continue to 
talk in generalities. 


x * * 


Very high officials are expressing the 
opinion in private that there seems 
next to no chance to avoid war in 
the Pacific unless Japan starts now 
to back down. 


x kk 


This Government feels that the oil 
and other supplies that went to 
French areas in Africa were a cheap 
price to pay for resulting information 
about German activities in that re- 
gion. To date, German moves have 
been made through the German 
armistice commission. 


x *k * 


Idea that U.S. might act soon to 
occupy Dakar on the West Coast of 
Africa no longer is entertained official- 
ly. This French outpost now is heavily 
fortified and is prepared to receive 
heavy German air-borne reinforce- 
ments in case of trouble. 


x & ® 


William Knudsen, OPM’s codirector, 
is Once more under very heavy fire 
from New Dealers on the ground that 


52 


he is not sufficiently aggressive in 
pushing armament production at the 
expense of civilian production. 


2 2 


President Roosevelt told one of his 
aides that he gave OPM’s Knudsen 
more power than Bernard Baruch 
ever had in the last war and vat it 
isn’t the President’s fault that there 
are not greater results to show for 
the last 18 months of effort. 


xk *& 


Documents of a highly confidential 
nature, supposedly governed by the 
strictest military secrecy, are floating 
around in the hands of Washington 
officials about whose background this 
Government knows relatively little. 
That’s one result of the present dupli- 
cation of departments, each of which 
thinks it should know about every- 
thing. 
x kk 


Recent leak of detailed information 
about this country’s over-all war plans 
was not the first leak of the kind. Spies 
operating in Washington could reap 
rich rewards. 


x *k *& 


President Roosevelt was surprised to 
find that the fact-finding board he 
turned into a mediation board had 
induced railroad labor leaders to settle 
their demands for a wage increase of 
less than $1 a day. The President had 
almost promised at least one of these 
leaders that he could get the dollar. 


x & 


The idea of using the farm implement 
industry as a guinea pig in experi- 
ments with a system of allocations 
is rapidly being given up because of 
the administrative complications in- 
volved. 


xk & 


One reason’ why the Civil Service 
Commission is turning down nearly 
20 per cent of applicants for defense 
jobs on the grounds of questionable 
loyalty is that anybody with the 


faintest trace of connection with an 
organization that might have had 
even indirect Communist connections 
is rejected. 


x * 


Joseph Eastman, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has carried 
back to the Commission something 
more than a hint that the White House 
expects that a freight rate increase 
will be necessary in light of the 
$300,000,000 wage increase now being 
given. Mr. Eastman explained that 
the normal procedure would have to 
be followed. 


x * 


State Department is convinced that 
Congress may be acquiring favor in 
beet sugar States at a high cost in 
sacrifice of Good Neighbor policies 
by planning to cut down on imports 
of Cuban sugar in order to subsidize 
a bigger production here. 


x & & 


Labor leaders concentrated in Wash- 
ington right now are inclined to blame 
John Lewis for the big House vote 
in favor of strict regulation of labor 
unions. 


es < 


Prospects are fair that Treasury will 
have to collect the $5 auto use tax, 
scramble to issue 32,000,000 stamps 
(now held up at Bureau of Engrav- 
ing) by mid-January. Senators re- 
portedly frown on repeal of the tax. 


= & fF 


Senator George’s estimate that there 
will be no new tax legislation before 
April 15 is held understatement by 


some of his colleagues, who put the. 


more likely date around June 1—un- 
less war with Japan comes in the 
meantime, 


x & & 


Representative Carl Vinson’s bill to 
limit to 7 per cent profits on Navy 
contracts is regarded as ready f 
pigeonholing in the face of an adverse 
report on the measure by the Treas- 
ury. 
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Golden Wedding | 


FIVE GREAT WHISKIES ‘ y 
“WEDDED” INTO ONE 














9 Years Olg 
Or Flavor— 
33 per cent 






9 Years Old 
For Character : 
—50 per cent 











6 Years Old 
For Richness 
~11 per Cent 
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—1 per cent 


All Whiskey —5 Years Old or Older! 


IVE GRAND GIFTS in a single bottle! That’s why 
discriminating, thrifty givers are laying in stocks 
of Golden Wedding now. To sip this superb whiskey 
is to taste five choice qualities “wedded” into famous 
Golden Wedding Its all whiskey—11 to 5 years old. 
A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES—90 PROOF— Bour- 
bon or Rye. The straight whiskies in Golden Wedding are 5 
years or more old. 88%, three straight whiskies 5 years old. 


11%, one straight whiskey 6 years old. 1%, one straight whiskey 
11 years old. Jos S. Finch & Company, Inc., Schenley, Pa. 





“T’VE WATCHED Luckies buy tobacco 


at more auctions than I could count,” 


things, quality counts. The finer, lig! 
er leaf just naturally costs more—t 
says Alf Webster, tobacco warehouse 


owner of Durham, N. C. “They go 


Luckies pay the price to get it! 


Among independent tobacco « 
right after the milder, better-tasting perts—auctioneers, buyers and ware- 
leaf, pay what it costs and take it away. housemen—Luckies are far and away 
“To me, Lucky Strike means fine to- the favorite. 


bacco. Swre I smoke Luckies!’ 


Why not enjoy this milder, better- 


Smokers ...in tobacco, as in most tasting tobacco in your own cigarette? 


WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST—IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 


@ Actual color photograph—Alf Webster shows a leaf of fine, light tobacco, before aging. 








